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MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 





Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 


By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. With 13 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ All who love Frederick Walker, and honour his memory—and who do not ?—will welcome this bio hy of him by so competent and impartial a writer and 
critic as Mr. John George Marks .....It is memoir and autobiography in one, and in both respects delightful, pathetic, and iupoenaiee.” . = a ane 





HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


JAN E AUSTEN’S 


With 40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 


EMM A. 


and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


In cloth elegant, gilt edges, Ss. ; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STORIES OF NAPLES 


By CHARLES GRANT. With Introducto 


MR. GLADSTONE writes to the Publishers:—‘In all the tales I think it most interesting and instructive ; in the two first delightful, and extremely skilful also... 


must have been a.delightful man.” 


AND THE CAMORRA. 


ry Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 
Mr. Grant 





Fourth Edition, with Supplementary Chapter on the Armenian Question. 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 


Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. 
By JAMES BRYCE, Author of ‘*The American Commonwealth,” &c. 
With Engraving and Coloured Map. Extra crown 8v0, 8s. 6d, net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ To that charming book of travel the author has now added a 
Question.’ It is a chapter of modern history which Mr. Bryce has special, and perhaps 


suppl tary » giving _ history of the last ‘Twenty Years of the Armenian 
pe eager Me for writing......He is an histurian at once of brilliant parts and 








impartial temper.’ 


CRANFORD SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s, each. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. With 80 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 


With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PEN =. Also a limited Edition on super-royal Hand-made paper, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 


428 net. (250 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 


ACADEMY. -“ An exquisite edition of Washington Irving’s ‘ Alhambra,’ enriched with more drawings than we have been able to count.” 





THE EDITOR OF THE “SCOTSMAN.” 


AN EDITOR'S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of Newspaper 
Work. By CHARLES A. COOPER. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

SCOT3MAN.—“ The story he tells cannot fail to be interesting to the ordinary reader, 
for it takes him into scenes but rarely described and reveals to him the moral and intel- 
lectual forces that are on by day at As to produce the th eg which we ali read.”’ 

l. V., completing the Work, crown 8v 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With “Critical Intro- 
ductions by Various Writers and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by 
HENRY CRAIK, C.B. 

Vol. V. NINETEENTH CENTUR containing, amongst others, selections from 
the Writings of SCOTT, LAMB, SYDNEY SMITH, MACAULAY, LORD BEACONS. 
FIELD, THACKERAY. CHARLES DICKENS, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, GEORGE ELIOT, MATTHEW ARNOLD, EDWARD FREEMAN, JOHN 
RICHARD GREEN, —o H. PATER. 

BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


THE ORIEL “WINDOW, By Mrs. Molesworth. With 


Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
SPECTATOR. —“ A capital little story, with a very wholesome purpose not too 


obtrusively put.” 
ADDITIONS TO 


MACMILLAN’S HALF-CROWN SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

THE CARVED LIONS. [Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 

SHEILA’S MYSTERY. [Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


ERIO, PRINCE of LORLONIA: or, the Valley of Wishes. A Pairy | 
Tale of the Days of Chivalry. With Illustrations by ALICE R. WOODWARD. 


BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 





THE BROWN AMBASSADOR: a Story of the Three Days’ Moon. | 


BY ANNIE anp E. KEARY. 
ERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. 


THE LITTLE WAND 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" In some of these stories—in ‘ Dewdrop and Sunbeam,’ for | 


example—there is an exquisite vein of tender sadness, and in others the rollicking jollity | 
of an ie delightfully story- teller, who when he begins does not know or care when he will 
finish, is delightfully present.” 


|\CATHEDRAL CITIES: YORK, LINCOLN, and BEVERLEY, 


Drawn and Etched by ROBERT FARREN. With an Introduction by the late 
Professor E. A. FREEMAN D.C.L. Seventy-five copies, proofs in folio, half- 
Roxburgh, £5 6s, net. 200 colombier 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 


LEAVES from 2 DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By C. 58. 
(Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, including 
Etchings by Robert Farren. 4to, 21s, net, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A very clear, a very lively, and a very accurate sketch 
of the civilian’s daily life and duties.” 


WANDERINGS in UNKNOWN AUSTRIA. By Randolph 
L. HODGSON, ‘With Ilustrations by the PRINCESS MARY of THUBN and TAXIS. 


‘SCULPTURED TOMES of HELLAS. By Percy Gardner, 


Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archwology and Art in the University of Oxford, 
With 30 Plates and 87 Engravings in the Text, Super-royal 8vo, 25s, net. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New Volumes. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A, (Camb.). 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 
GENBSIS — BXODUS — JUDGES— BIBLICAL IDYLS: containing 
| Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 





VOLUME V., NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from 


the “Times.” Vol. V., 1891-2. Containing amongst others: LORD TENNYSON, 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, Professor . A. FREEMAN, CARDINAL 


| MANNING, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETALLISM. 


By sir ROBERT EDGCUMBE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RICH and POOR. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limtrep, LONDON. 
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CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 387, Sono Squanz. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORE/GN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Sapplies all Forz1en Booxs and Psrroprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


H. GREVEL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


r ry TT 

bing BOOKLOVERS.—Messrs. HENRY 

& CO., of 93, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C., beg to 
announce that they will have much pleasure in forwarding, post free 
upon application, their Lists of Publications, and Prospectuses of 
numerous important works in Art, Literature, ae Fiction, 
Politics, Biography. Also specimen copies of their mont nly magazine 
“TO-MORROW.” 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
sues and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page J curnals at one operation. 
3 Adv _ and assistance given to anyoue wishing to commence New 
ournals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


T La a ¥ ‘ ‘* a 

RTHUR THOMAS, 22, Silver Street, 
A Leicester, begs to intimate that he has just issued his FIRST 
CATALOGUE. Among the contents will be found Works by Symonds. 
Stevenson (the Edinburgh Edition), William Morris—Publications of 
the Kelmscott and Vale Presses—Villon Society Publications—Border 
Waverley, 48 vols.—Tudor Translations, 12 vols.—The Genealogist, 
14 vols.,—Stapylton’s Hero and Leander, 1647—Fletcher’s Purple 
Island, 1633— Works by Borrow, Lang, &c.—numerous interesting Folk- 
lore [tems, &c. 








Gratis ani post free to applicants. 


TO NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 
PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 

ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 

published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 

include the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 

represented. List post free on application to 

J. F, SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 


21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





mh ‘ nm r YT 
MoO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE 
PRESS, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, are OPEN to RE- 
CEIVE MSS. in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





wren , ia roa iD + 

PrikS TT EDITIONS of MODERN 

AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 

Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshauk, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, 

&ec. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 

Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Try A rryvy ’ y Tr Tsg% 
To AUTHORS. — TYPE-WRITING, — 
MSS., however indistinctly written or intricately revised 
COPTED under experienced literary guidauce. Educated and skilled 
operators only. 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words if under 5,000; 1s. per 1 Ovo if 
over. No charge for paper. Specimens and special terms on applica- 
tion, —Anson's Tyee-Wa. tine Orrice, 63-4, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


TOAT DL’ DP oa ba ad be Pal 
YARTNERSHIP WANTED by a 
GENTLEMAN (aged 22) with £2000 to invest. He has had 
experience in a Literary and Publishing Business.—Address (lettcr 
only), H., care of Munton & Mortis, Solicitors, 954, Queen Victoria 
tre.t, B.C, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N. B.—Two or Three Friends ma; 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTIO) 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


Is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
sent post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and 
GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is also kept in STOCK, 

The Leading Books of the Present and Past Seasons are 
always on Sale, NEW and SECONDHAND, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Street ; 241, Bromprow Roan, S.W.; 
48, Queen Vicroria Srreat, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Bartow Arcang, MancHESTER, 


BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 





GPECIAL NEW LIST, just ready, con- 


taining the best ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for PRESENTS, and 
all the NEWEST BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
Post free of 
A. & F. DENNY, 304, Stranp, W.C., and 32, Cuarine Cross, 8.W. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BikKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 
Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 
1s. I}d. a box. 





EPPs's 
CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
Wu. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE-— SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








JOHN MILNE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





“A captivating romance.’’—NewosastLe LEADER. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A WIFE. 
By ELIZABETH HOLLAND. 
Extra crown 8vo, 400 pp., 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A remarkable story. It makes an im- 
pression that here and there reminds us of the art and the 
passion of Charlotte Bronté’s works.” 


THE ROME EXPRESS. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “ Fast and Loose,” “* Number 99,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 216 pp. 2s, 6d. 
PALL MAUL GAZETTE.—“ A detective story, and a 
very good one.”” 


HULL DAILY MAIL.—“ Holds the reader’s attention 
captive to the last page.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A book of engrossing interest.” 


PARADISE ROW, 
AND SOME OF ITS INHABITANTS. 


By W. J. WINTLE, 
Author of “ Armenia and its Sorrows,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 240 pp., 3s, 6d. 
BLACK and WHITE.—“ The work of a deep thinker 


and a cultured writer.” 

METHODIST TIMES.—“ We commend this book, as 
both literature and life.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The naturalness of the work 
and the simplicity of the methods are refreshing......Will 
stand high among the fiction of the year.” 





JOHN MILNE, 12, Norroix Street, Lonpon, W.C 








(['HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 


London, E.C.) 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN 


Most Recent, crown 8v0, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


“*Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, ac containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresh.”—British Weekly, 








Uniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
“*Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”—Zxpository Times, 
“* Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”— Methodist Recorder, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.””—Freeman, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“* Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.’’—Methodist Recorder, 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searehing power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


“‘ For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth,’’—Methodist Times, 


Lonpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Fuanivat Sreeer, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


CHRISTMAS. LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


600 Copies, medium 4to, £3 3s, 


MEN and WOMEN of the CENTURY. Being a Collection of 


Portraits and Sketches by Mr. RUDOLF LEHMANN. Edited, with Introduction and Skort Biographical 
Notices, by H. Cc. MARILLIER. With 12 Photogravures and about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-Tone, 
some of them printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Company. 
The Letterpress printed by the Chiswick Press. 











Small 4to, 21s, net. 


RELIQUES of OLD LONDON. Being Studies of Old Buildings 


in course of Demolition, or 1 » eer sbortly.- Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction 
and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY. [ Shortly. 


This Edition is limited to 275 copies, of which 250 are for sale. 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE. Some Hints to Beginners. 


By H. 8. C. EVERARD. With 22 Illustrations. [Ready next week. 


THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 
Imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION of BOOKS. 


NEW.) By WALTER CRANE. With 150 Reproductions. 
Imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATION. By Joseph Pennell. 


170 Illustrations and Examples of the Work of Modern Artists. 
8s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH BOOK PLATES. By Walter Hamilton, Chairman of the 


Council of the Ex-Libris Society. New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. With nearly Two Hundred 


Illustrations. 
THE CONNOISSEUR SERIES. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a History and Description 


of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and Colour Printing in Japan. By EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.8. With 
8 Coloured and 88 Black-and-White Illustrations. [ Dee. 15. 





(OLD and 


[Dee. 13, 


With 





Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART of the HOUSE. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


With numerous Illustrations. [Next week. 


*,* These essays on the furnishing and decoration of the home, which appeared in the Pali Mall Gazette under the 
heading of “The Wares of Autolycus,” have been revised and extended by the Author, and are here supplemented by 
many illustrations from the Loan Collection at Bethnal Green, the South Kensington Museum, and elsewhere, 


Large 8vo, 123. 6d. net. 


PICTURE POSTERS. A Handbook on the History of the Illus- 


trated Placard. With numerous Reproductions of the most Artistic Examples of all Countries. By 
Cc. T. J. HIATT. 





Small crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


ETCHING in ENGLAND. By Frederick Wedmore. 


Reproductions. Binding by Gleeson White. 


With 50 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


ALBERT MOORE, His Life and Works. 


With 8 Photogravures and about 70 other Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Gleeson White. 


By A. Lys Baldry. 


With binding designed by 





THIRD EDITION.—Small colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. A Record and Review. 


By MALCOLM BELL. Binding designed by Gleeson White. 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS and other GREAT PICTURES. 


Reproduced from the Original Paintings. By KARL KAROLY. With 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photo- 
gravures. Binding by Gleeson Wuite. 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


MASTERPIECES of the GREAT ARTISTS. A.D. 1400-1700. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 43 Illustrations, including 8 Photogravures. Binding by 
Gleeson White. 











Super-royal 8vo, £3 3s. 


SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle. 


By ERNEST RHYS. With Prefatory Essay by F. G. STEPHENS. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With 120 
Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. 








4to, 506 Copies only, £2 5s, net. 


THE ART of VELASQUEZ. A Critical Study. By R. A. M. 


STEVENSON, Printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, with 20 Photogravure Plates and an 
Appendix of about 50 Full-Page Illustrations. 





Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreer, Covenr Garvey. 


WELCOME XMAS PRESENTS. 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT 


OF THE 


AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION 


The Waverley Novels. 


WITH all the ORIGINAL PLATES and VIGNETTES 
(RE-ENGRAVED). 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label title, £3 15s. net, 48 vols., 
complete in bookcase ; also cloth gilt, gilt top, £5 nat. 
complete in bookcase; and half-leather, gili, £6 6s. 
net, complete in booscase. 

“The excellence of the print, and the convenient size of 
the volumes, and the association of this edition with Sir 
Walter Scott himself, should combine, with so moderate « 
price, to secure for this reprint a popularity as great ns 
that which the original edition long and justly enjoyed.” 

ames 


THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


32 vols., demy 8vo, sold in sets only. 


This Edition is limited to 1,00 Numbered and Signed Sets 
for Sale. The first volume contains a Portrait, repr - 
duced in Photogravure from a Drawing specially made for 
this Edition by JOHN 8. SARGENT, A.R.A. 


“RICHARD FEVEREL,” 


Being the first two volumes of this complete Uniform 
Edition, is now ready. 
[ Next week. 


“EVAN HARRINGTON.” [ 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted, and a Reproduction of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Portrait. 


6 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. net 
per vol.; also half-morocco, 3s, net per vol. 
Sold in sets only. 


“ Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the 
ordinary book-lover now on the market.” 
Illustrated London News. 
“* We have good reason to be thankful for an edition of a 
very useful and attractive kind.” —Spectator. 


THE NATIONS AWAKENING. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


**Of the highest value towards the formation of a national 
policy, of which we never stood in greater need.” 
Atheneum. 
“ Deserves, in our judgment, to be widely read and deeply 
pondered by British statesmen and politicians of all ranks 
and parties.’”’—Spectator. 


SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, IN SEPARATE 
VOLUMES, 


Printed in red and black, cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 
ls. net; cloth gilt, ls. 6d. net ; whole leather, 2s 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE PSALMS, 
ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, ST. LUKE, ST. JOHN. 
Others to follow. 


THE KITCHENMAID; or, Someone 


we Know Very Well. A Play for Children in Two Acts. 
By MARY F. GUILLEMARD. With Iilustrations by 
Bernard Partridge, K. M. Hale, Margery May, and 
Helen Stratton, Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


THE KITCHENMAID. 


“The old story is presented with a freshness which gives 
it a new charm altogether.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
3y NORMAN GALE. 


Profusely Lllustrated by Helen Stratton. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 


With Forty Illustrations by Helen Stratton. 
CONSTABLE’S EDITION. 
Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d.; gilt extra, 3s. 6d, 


30 copies printed on vellum, and bound in coloured parch- 
ment, 21s. each. (A few only remain.) 














| Westminster: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
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“THE CHASE” 


‘ Mr. Thomson has proved himself a second Caldecott. 


His horses and 


hounds, his bluff nunters and fair huntresses, are drawn tn the most spirited 
and happy fashion (says the Bookman) ; and no better inducement than his pictures 
could be given to lovers of sport to-day to tackle what seems at first sight only 


@ pompous old poem. 


But Somervile, if he wrote after the fashion of his day, 


was so genuine a sportsman that the fire of his pursuit broke through the pom- 
posity of his verse-making moods, and gave vigorous glimpses of the happy days 


when the ‘ concert of the kennel’ invited him abroad. A memoir of the author | 


appears by way of introduction. The 


style.” 


book is bound and printed in excelleni 





GEORGE REDWAY, Lonpon AND 


New YORK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





ROexAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
} (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
THURSDAY, Decewner 17th, 5 p.m., at the MUSEUM of 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, 8.W., the following Papers 
will be read, viz. :— 
Wh CONVENTION of PILLNITZ,” by OSCAR BROWNING, 
°6 NA RRATIVE of the PURSUIT of the ENGLISH REFUGEES 
in GERMANY under QUEEN MARY,” by J.8 LEADAM, M.A, 
Hvwert Hat, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE, 


The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces 
of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Painting. 

The Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro- 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS. Recent Additions include Works by Sir Epwarp 
Buens-Jones, G. F. Warts, R A., Dantes Gapriet Rossettt, 
Forp Mapox Brown, Assert Moors, Hotman Hunt, 
Feeperic Sarsups, Heyry Ryxanp, and many others. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 
from the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication, 


AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
may be seen numerous Examples of 2 
0 


AUTOTYPE COPIES, framed in special mouldin 
all, 


appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of 
Library, Boudoir, &c. 


NOW READY. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMEN?, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY; 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHLOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always ou view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
aud publication of Parochial and Diocesan cords. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
INustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&e., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


A HISTORY 
OF THE 
ANCIENT CITY OF CHESTER. 
From THe Earwrest Times, 
pony 4to, with Plans and many excellent Tilustrations, 
cloth, gilt tops, £1 ™ LT] -® — Large-Paper copies, 
By GEORGE LEE FENWICK. 


Chester: Parturrson & Gotpgr, Eastgate Row. 
London: Simexin, MansHaut & Co. 





Demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


“The present work is particularly welcome. The book is well 
written inasimple style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the last. 

“ As a contribution to our knowledge of the ancient world the book 
is remarkable, as a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill and apparently conclusive argument it is probably 
unique.”—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 

“Mr. Kennard writes with perspicuity and consistency.” 

Litera 





| 

‘ h ary Guide. 
| “Mr. Kennard supports his new reading of ancient history partly 
| by an appeal to common sense, partly by an appeal to obvious facts.” 
| Glasgow Herald. 


CHarpman & Hatt, Limited, London, 





UNTRODDEN FIELDS 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Descriptive Circular FREE on application to 
CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 


(13, Fatpoure Montmartre). 


Just published, post 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


LOOSE LEAVES from a MINISTER’S 
MANUSCRIPTS: 
MEDITATIVE MUSINGS. 


By SAMUEL WAINWRIGHT, D.D., 


Incumbent of St. Stephen's, Clapham Park, Author of “ Christian 
Certainty,” &c. 


London: Simpxry, MarsHAtt, Hamritton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 








Just Published, containing 34 Photo-lithographic Plates, 
with descriptive letterpress, Price 28s. 


DETAILS OF GOTHIC WOOD CARVING. 
Being a series of Drawings from original work of the 
14th and 15th Centuries, 

By FRANKLYN A. CRALLAN, late Instructor in Wood 
Carving, Municipal Technical College, Derby. 

The subjects illustrated are chiefly from Churches in 
Derbyshire, Norfolk, and Surrey; aiso from Ely, Peter- 
borough, and Lincoln Cathecrals, and Westminster Abbey, 
and include some of the finest examples of Gothic Wood 


Carving extant. 
B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON. 





Just Ready. With 54 Full-Page Plates, and 74 Illustrations 
in text. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 12s. 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY. 


A General View for the Use of Students and Others. 
By WILLIAM J. ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A., 
Director of Architecture, Glasgow school of Art; Author of 
* Architectural Studies in Italy.’’ 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 








THE ONLY AUTHORISED & COPYRIGHT EDITION 


OF 


BYRON’S WORKS. 


THE POETICAL and PROSE WORKS 
of LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, Collated, so far as is possible, with the 
Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are 
still in existence, with many hitherto 
Unpublished Additions, 


Edited by Lord Byron’s Grand<on, 
THE EARL OF LOVELACE. 


Mr. MURRAY will commence the publication of his New 
Edition of BYRON’S POETICAL and PROSE WORKS 
early next year (1897). The possession of almost all the 
original MSS. and proof sheets, which are now undergoing 
a most carefal and minute collation, will enable Mr. MurRay 
to lay before the public for the first time an authentic and 
genuine text of Byron’s Works. The collation has proved 
that all other texts are corrupt and imperfect; it also 
throws a curious light on Byron’s methods of working, and 
on the brilliant and remarkable additions and interpolations 
which he was in the habit of making after the poems were 
printed, and in some cases even after they were published. 
Several new poems and fragments will appear for the first 
time in this New Edition. 

The already published letters have been corrected, 
omitted names »nd passages have been restored, many 
letters which Moore was unable to insert sixty years ago, 
and many others which he never saw, will be included in 
the series. 

Not only the letters and materials collected by the late 
Mr. Murray during upwards of fifty years, but also otber 
documents and correspondence in the possession of Lord 
Love ace, will add to the value of Mr. Murray’s definitive 
edition of Brron’s Works. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 
___ (@ost-free). 


BY EDWARD STEP. 


BY the DEEP SEA. A Popular Intro- 


duction to the Wild Life of the British Shores. Second 
Edition. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., Author of 
“Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” &c. With 122 
Illustrations by P. H. Gosse, W. A. Pearce, and Mabel 
Step. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
“It has had many predecessors, but in general up-to-dateness it sur- 
them. It has the sound credentials supplied by the author’s 
personal observation of the creatures uuder natural conditions, hence 
the vividness with which their structure and habits are describe 
Some excellent practical hints as to the best time for working, and in- 
struments—-imple enough—wherewith to work, precede descriptions 
of the life-forms to be looked for.”—Daily Chronicle. 
HUMOROUS BOOK ABOUT BEARS. 


TO CENTRAL AFRICA on an ICE- 


BERG: being the Travels and Adventures of a White 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Bear. By:-CHARLES SQUIRE and FRANK MAC- 
LEAN. With 31 Illustrations by Winifred Austen. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“This is the most uproariously funny animal story-book that we 
have had for a long time. The dialogue throughout is delightfully 
amusing.”—Pall ‘Mall Gazette. 

MRS. GERARD FORD’S NEW BOOK. 
KING PIPPIN. Second Edition. By 
Mrs. GERARD FORD, Author of “ Master Rex,” “I 
Too,” &c. With 40 Illustrations by Florence M. Cooper. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Mrs Gerard Ford’s pretty story of ‘ King Pippin’ will be greatly 
esteemed. The story of Charlie | tee } pe «me ee that one 
i i iti Ww e. 
feels the gifted author is writing from actual kno a pra 
M. H. DEBENHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


HOLIDAY TASKS. By M. H. Deben- 


HAM, Author of ‘‘The Captain of Five,” &c. With 
35 Illustrations by Florence M, Cooper. 7 
“ A charming little book 1s the ‘ Holiday Tasks.’ These are stories 
told by visitors to the Riviera to children. Stories from all parts and 
about all sorts of people. They are well written, and can be appreciated 
by children of all ages.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 
J. C. HUTCHESON’S NEW BOOK. 


BOB STRONG'S HOLIDAYS; or, 
Adrift in the Channel. By the Author of “ Afloat at 
Last,” ‘The Wreck of the ‘ Nancy Bell,.’” Tlustrated 
by John B. Greene. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. Second 
Edition. 

“Mr. Hutcheson being so well known as a favourite writer for boys, 

the volume will, we are sure, prove very popular. The tale is of a 

thrilling character.”—Devon and Bzeter Gazette. 


JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lave, E.C. ; and of all Booksellers. 





London : 
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GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and 
numerous Illustyations by GORDON BROWNE . RI 


SINTRAM and HIS COMPANIONS, 


and UNDINE. By DELA MOTTE FOUQUE. Large 
ae 8vo, printed on superfine paper, art linen boards, 
gi 
“Tt was an excellent idea of Mersra. Gardner, Darton & 
Co. to reproduce two, the best- known, of the tales of Baron 
de la Motte Fouqué, in ‘ Sintram and His Companions’ and 
* Undine,’ which they have republished with some admir- 
able drawings by Gordon Browne. Miss Charlotte Yonge 
contributes an appreciative introduction, in which Fouqué's 
history i is Jightly sketched, and the source and evolution of 
*Sintram’ and ‘ Undine’ described. Certainly the power- 
ful story of ‘Sintram’ deserves to be widely read. It is a 
fine tale of chivalry and devotion.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
Delightfully ee with ge | ee by 
GORDON BROWNE 


PRINCE BOOHOO and. LITTLE 
SMUTS. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, &c. Large crown 8vo, printed 
on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“One of the most amusing children’s books of the 
season....... Comically extravagant, but irresistibly mirth- 
ee voking.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

e above Two Volumes are uniform in style and price 

with the following Books. 

Tllustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RB.I. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With Intro- 

duction by 8. BARING-GOULD, 

**No more acceptable edition of Nang has been pub- 
lished.” — Standard. 


NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
** Impossible to praise the volume too men. s 
k and White. 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A 
Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. 
By 8. R. CROCKETT. With Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.1., and W. H. C. GROOME. 
** One of the most pronounced successes of the season.”’ 


orld. 
Y ETHEL F, HEDDLE 


THREE GIRLS i in a FLAT. Illustrated 


by Gordon Browne, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

bat One of the brightest bits of recent fiction...... Her adven- 

turous maids are delightful company. Any one of these 

three studies would make Miss Heddle’s reputation, so 

cleverly is each portrayed. The book is one to be read 
again and again.’ ‘--Dundee Advertiser. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. For the 


Same Bodies as before. Written and Illustrated by “ A. 
NOBODY.” Printed in Colours, demy 4to, 23. 6d. 
This is a continuation of *‘ A. Nobody’s”’ most successful 
volume of last year, and is slightly larger. 


NONSENSE for SOMEBODY, ANY- 
BODY, cr EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY the BABY- 
BODY. Written and Illustrated by ‘A. NOBODY.” 
Printed in Colours, 2s.; the two vols. together in art 
linen boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

** Quite the best thing of the kind since Mr, Lear’s illus- 
trated rhymes.”’ — Punch. 
“ Simply ee aioe 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


MINSTREL DICK: A Tale of the 


Fourteenth Century. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ A delightful story...... We can most warmly recommend 
it.”—Church Trmes. 
“We think it is quite one of the best Miss Coleridge has 
ever written.” —School Guardian. 


A CAPITAL PRESENT OR PRIZE FOR BOYS. 


THE FIRST CRUISE of THREE 
MIDDIES, Full of Thrilling Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By FOX RUSSELL. With 20 Illastrations. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ This most entertaining 
story of life in the navy is full of adventure, brave deeds, 
exciting and bairbreadth escapes.”’ 

The #ecord says :—*“ A really fascinating book for boys, 
eoceee A most acceptable Christmas present for any lad in his 
teens.’ 

The School Guardian says :—“ Will be quite one of the 
most popular boys’ books of the season.”’ 

The best ar “Ty to make Sunday a bright and happy 

a real help in the home circle. 


“SUNDAY. ” Reading for the Young. 


250 Original Illustrations. 416 Large Pages. The New 

Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
** Cannot fail to be appreciated.”— Nonconformist. 
“No better magazine of its kind.”—Church Times. 
“Well written, well illustrated, well printed.” 

Morning Post. 
“‘Deservedly a favourite.” —Saturday Review. 
BY THE REV. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A, 


MONASTICISM, ANCIENT and 
MODERN. Its Principles, Origin, Development, 
Triumphs, Decadence, and Suppression. With an In- 
quiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. 7s. 6d, net. 

[Now Ready. 
** An admirable statement of it.””—Scotsman. 


3, PATERNOSTER BurLptines, LoNnvon, 
44, VicTortA STREET, S.W. 











E.C.; and 





WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


HALL CAINE’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


“ THE CHRISTIAN,” 


Commences in the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 
Now Ready, Price 1s. 


Containing 300 Pages, 130 Illustrations, by the Best Writers 
and Artists of the Day, and 


A COMPLETE NOVEL, by GUY BOOTHBY, 


Consisting of 90,000 Words, and a Beautiful PHOTO- 
GRAVURE PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN, 


Are presented Gratis. 











Just ready, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s, 


AT RANDOM. ByL F. Austin. 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Mr. JAMES PAYN, in the Jilustrated London News, 
says: ‘‘The art of writing an essay which should be as 
wise as a proverb and bright as an epigram (and not much 
longer) is a gift with which few men are dowered....... 
* At Random,’ by Mr. L. F. Austin, is a meritorious example 
of it. Itis long since I have read a brighter book.” 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, in the British Weekly, 
says: “‘ A series of fantasies which it would be difficult to 
overpraise for their grace their beauty, and their lightness. 
There is in them, too, a certain seriousness and «depth 
which add to the attraction. Nothing of the kind so good 
has recently been published, and they will interest many 
by the sheer swiftness and strength of their style who may 
not see all that has gone to the making of them...... The 
publishers have achieved a triumph. The form of the 
book is mst inviting and dainty, and the contents are 
more than worthy of the form.”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


LAZY TOURS. By Mrs. Louise 
CHANDLER MOULTON, ile of “‘ Bedtime Stories.” 
** Swallow Flights,” &c. 

**Mrs. Moulton has ideas and the courage of them, and 
they leap to light in artistic criticism, and sometimes in 
subtle ——— of much more than the mere pageants 
of life.” —Speake 

** Compels us to read her book from cover to cover.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SPINDLES and OARS. By Annie 
E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of “The Years that the 
Locust hath Eaten.’ 

** Told with something akin to genius. Of the originality 
and power of the whole book there can be no question.” 
Manchester Courier. 


NOVELS. 





12 SPLENDID 5s. 
By GUY BOOTHBY. 
DOCTOR NIKOLA, The Success of the 


Season, Third Edition. [ Just ready. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE. DEVIL. 


Fifth Edition. Now read 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 
THE MARRIAGE of ESTHER, 


By ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of ‘ Tales of 
Mean Streets,”’ 

MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. 

CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWITT. 

ADVENTURES of MARTIN HEWITT. 


By FRANCIS PREVOST. 


ON THE VERGE. 
RUST OF GOLD. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 

JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN 
By OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 

THE DEAD GALLANT. 




















WARD, LOCK & CO., 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


LONDON : LIMITED, 





J. S. VIRTUE & GO’S LIST. 


Price 2s, 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1896. 


(THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ THE ART JOURNAL.”) 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
MARCUS STONE, RA. 


By ALFRED LYS BALDRY. 

WITH FOUR FULL-PAGE PLATES SEPARATELY PRINTED— 

A PRIOR ATTACHMENT. —Full-Page Photogravure. 

A — SWEETHEART.—Full-Page Plate, printed 
in tin 

IN LOVE. -Full-Page Plate, printed in tint. 

EDWARD Il. and PIERS GAVESTON.—Full-Page 
Line Engraving, 

And over SIXTY OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, including 
“A HONEYMOON,” “‘AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE,” 
“A PEACEMAKER,” “BRIGHT SUMMER,” “WATT 
DISCOVERING THE CONDENSATION OF STEAM,” 
“A REVERIE,” “ON THE ROAD FROM WATERLOO 
TO PARIS.” 

EDITION DE LUXE, printed entirely on Janan paper, 

and limited to 25) Contes, handsomely bound, 
price 12s. 6d. net. 





Each purchaser of THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 
1896 is entitled to claim a cony of the larg: Etching 
(about double the size of a page of the Graphic), by 
Cc. O. MURRAY, of 


THE CONVALESCENT, 
After L. ALMA TADEMA, RB.A., 


On payment of 2s., together with Voucher inserted in 
Volume. Voucher and remittance to be sent to 
the Publishers before June 30th, 1897, 





Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME 


FOR 1896. 

With nearly 500 Illustrations and Full-Page Etchings and 
Photogravures after the following Eminent Artists:— 
Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.; PETER GRAHAM, 

R.A.; J. MACWHIRTER, RA.; A. C. GOW, R.A. ; 
J. M. SWAN, A.R.A.; STANHOPE FORBES, A.R.A. ; 
DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A.; J. P. HESELTINE 
FRANK STERNBERG; P. A. J. DAGNAN BOU- 

VERET; JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE, 





Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt e7ges, 21s. 


Containing the Lives and Works of ARCUS STONE 
LUKE FILDES, R.A.. BRITON RIVIERE. R.A... W. HOD MAN 
ig HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A., Sin B. BURNE-JONE 4, 
ATTS, R.A. With 17 Fu'l-pace Etchings and Engravings, 
I about 350 Illustrations in the Text. 


A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


NOW READY, demy 4to, cloth, 5s. 


THE QUARTO. Winter Number. 


An Artistic, Literary, and Musical Quarterly for 1896. With a 
Full-page Phot»gravure of “The Salutation of Beatrice,” after 
DANTE G Asstt ROSSETTI; an Original Etching by D. 4a 
CAMERON, R.P.E ; a Lithograph by JOSEPH PENNELL; and 
ru jee Re pnotuclions of Drawings by Sir J. E. MILLAITS, 
P.R.A.. F. WATTS. R.A.. FRANK POTTER, H. TONKS, 
2, © Gore H, CYRIL GOL DIR, ALFRED JONES, HARRING- 
TON MANN, Miss SYRETT, and Miss MATTHEWS The 
Number contains Articles on “Winifred M ‘tthews.” by Professor 
FRED BROWN; “The Poor Little Triolet,” by GLEESON 
WHITE; “ Staircases,” hy T. G. JACKSON, RA.; “Sidney 
Janier and His Poetry,” by Rev. W. G ARRET TioRDER. 

rowning’s Influence on his Wife's Poetry,” by the Rey. 
ALFRED HOLBORN, &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. By 


J. Cerne M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of 
take Ou 5 “Round about the Crooked Spire,” &c. With Tlus- 
trations 17 "the — 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Imperial 16mo, with 8 ne. es cloth gilt, 
eac 


STELLA’S STORY: a Venetian Tale. 
By DARLEY DALE, Author of “The Village Blacksmith,’ 
“The Little Doctor,” & 

“Well printed and well illustrated,....A very pretty story of Venice 
and England.”—Spectator. 


THE ROMANCE, of MARY SAIN, 


“The story is one of great intere’ st, and the depiction of character 
and the working out of incidents are und done.”—Glasgow Herald. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LimiTeED 
26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 

MESSRS. BENTLEYS’ is the ONLY 
COMPLETE EDITION. 
In Six Vols., crown 8vo, 36s, 

I.—SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
IL.—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
IIl.—MANSFIELD PARK. 
IV.—EMMA, 
V.—NORTHANGER ABBEY, ann PERSUASION. 


» VI—LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS, &c. (With 
a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress.) 


OL 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Including 


his Novels, Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, &c. 
Edited by Sir HENRY COLE, K.C.B. With Preface 
by Lord HOUGHTON, and a Biographical Sketch by 
EDITH NICOLLS. 83 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 
MISS FERRIERS NOVELS. 
6 vols., small crown 8vo. 
MARRIAGE. 2 vols., 10s. 
THE INHERITANCE. 2 vols., 10s. 
DESTINY. 2 vols., 10s. 


This Edition is printed from the Original Edition corrected 
by the Author, of whom a short Memoir is prefixed in 
** Marriage.” 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 


STORIES. 
I, 
MISUNDERSTOOD. Twenty-fifth Edition. 
With 6 Illustrations by Du Maurier, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


II, 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 63, 
II. 
SEAFORTH. Ninth Thousand, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
IV. 
THE BLUE VEIL, and Other Stories. | 


Small crown 8vo, 3s, 


THE HEAVENS. An Iullustrated 
Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 

_ F.R.S., and RICHARD PROCTOR, F.R.A.S. Demy 
8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, : 


Twentieth 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY 


By FRANCIS TREVELYAN BUCKLAND, late Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Fisheries. Popular Edition, 
with a few Illustrations. Each Series separately, in 
small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE MODERN COOK. By Charles 


ELMF& FRANCATELLI, late Maitre d’Hétel to Her 
Majesty. Demy 8vo. Thirtieth Edition. Containing 
1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





THE COOK’S GUIDE. By the Author 


of “The Modern Cook.” Sixty-fourth Thousand. 
Small 8vo, containing 1,000 Recipes. With Illus- 
trations, 5s, 


* An admirable manual for every household.” — Times, 


A YOUNGER SON’S COOKERY BOOK 
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REVIEWS. 
TOM PAINE. 
The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected 


and Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. 
Vol. IV. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


“ OLTAIRE and Tom Paine, sir!”’ were 

prominent among the elect bugbears 
of our forefathers: the word atheist reeks of 
their memories. Yet the villain of Evrasez 
P Inféme was the hero of Deo Erexit Voltaire: 
and Tom Paine, worthy man, was ‘‘theophil- 
anthropical,” and worshipped ‘“ the Great 
Architect of the Universe ” like any mason. 
Mr. Moncure Conway, whom we can all 
respect for the sincerity of his nebulous 
elegance in doctrine, completes in this 
volume his scholarly labours upon the life 
and works of Paine. He has finally re- 
deemed Paine from his traditional pillory : 
the screaming demagogue, the shrill infidel, 
the universal monster, no more exists; and 
in his place we find, if not a man of prime 
historical importance, at least a respectable 
and intelligible man “ of importance in his 
day.” Respectable, not very respectful ; 
intelligible, not very intellectual. No 
Englishman more adequately represents 
two vanished faiths, once flushed with hope 
of victory: faith in the sweet simplicity 
of Natural Religion, and faith in the 
mechanical Perfectibility of Things. The 
titles of his chief works are excellently 
instructive — Common Sense, The Rights 
of Man, The. Age of Reason. He had 
a practical, glib intelligence, which darted 
over the surfaces of questions, piercing 
neither to heights nor depths: he illus- 
trates Johnson upon Hume, “ all shallows 
are clear.” That Burke should have 
been the target of his keenest shafts is 
dramatically pleasing: the arch - mystic 
of political philosophy pelted with sharp 
little missiles by the arch-mechanic presents 
to us a masterpiece in contrasts. For 
mechanie is the word. The man whom 


Fabula 





he never wearies of praising is Euclid: 
‘Could they have written Euclid?” is his 
pet gibe at philosophers and _ priests. 
Euclid works out so neatly, patly, com- 
fortably: the Q.E.D. and Q.E.F. fill one 
with an almost physical satisfaction and 
sense of nicety. For what lies behind or 
beneath Euclid, for any ontological meta- 
physic, he felt a cheery indifference. The 
sense and impress of ultimate mysteries 
were nothing to him: from nature and man 
he never won such glimpses of the Ineffable 
as were the joy and awe of Plato, Saint 
Paul, Saint Augustine, Wordsworth. Of 
the English Constitution he asked: ‘‘ When 
did the English people meet and make 
it?”? In his own time, France and America 
had manufactured admirable Constitutions, 
warranted to wear; England was choked 
with parchment and smothered in wigs, the 
slave of legalised tyranny. Of the New 
Testament he averred that it was forgery 
and imposture, the fraud of greed trading 
upon credulity. In fact, 
‘* Natural religion was easy first, and plain : 

Tales made it mystery, offerings made it 

gain. 
Sacrifices and shows were at length prepared; 
The priests ate roast meat, and the people 
stared.” 

Or, to quote the imagined utterance of a 
Pope: ‘‘How much we have profited by 
ista de Christo!” Such theories 
upon government and religion, their natures, 
origins, growths, essentials, meanings, mark 
Paine for an apostle of the obsolete, a fine 
specimen of the prehistoric age: he is 
valuable in the museum, like Bentham’s 
skeleton. The manufactured millennium and 
the forged religion are among the ghosts 
of thought: they haunt Hyde Park on 
Sundays. Yet Paine, with his shrewd eyes 
upon actualities, detected some obstinate 
mischiefs: Disraeli’s Venetian Oligarchy, 
and the Bibliolatry of most Protestantism, 
were riddled by him scarce less effectively 
than by Cobbett. His hopeless irreverence 
it is which mars his virile talent: and 
irreverence is the proper badge of clever- 
ness without insight. Christianity and 
English history dismissed with easy 
flouts: in their place an irritating op- 
timism, which to minds a little con- 
versant with the gravity and beauty of 
the world’s processes does but betray itself 
stark naked. That is the sum of Paine’s 
achievement in literature, and he has his 
facile flippancy to thank for it; he did not 
know that “the best in this kind are 
shadows,” whether it be a daisy that we 
dissect or a dogma that we define. He was 
valorous, energetic, honourable, and played 
a notable part upon the stages of at least 
two countries. It is laughable to remember 
that when he left England, never to return, 
the deistical citizen of France was hurried 
out of imminent danger by that prince of 
mystics, Blake, to whom Locke and Newton 
and Voltaire were apes of night. Paine 
viewed the French and American Revolu- 
tions with just that ‘‘ natural vision” which 
Blake abhorred. But he proved himself a 
man of his hands, ready and acute; he 
shared with so many of the theorists then 
flourishing, now dusty, a certain brilliant 
vigour of effect, that we respect him. They 








moved, sometimes flashed or stormed, among 
surging tides and times; they had the heady 
and dangerous delight of putting their 
dreams to the vote, of proposing Utopia 
to popular assemblies, of recommending 
Arcady to executive committees. No question 
under heaven, social or ethical or what not, 
but they could fling it upon the floor, and 
quote Plutarch in its favour, while their 
heads were in peril. The New World, and 
its life to come, a life of pastoral republi- 
canism mathematically exact; what intoxi- 
cating spirit danced in the thought of that! 
Paine’s confident agility of reasoning has 
a pathetic charm. We feel no smiling pity 
when a melodious Shelley fails to witch the 
world into a Golden Age; but the busy trust- 
fulness of a Paine seems sad to the memory 
as we view the frustrations and the fallacies 
of his desires, for he lived in no Platonic 
land of thought, nor possessed the solace of 
poetry. To turn from Washington and 
Franklin, Lafayette and Paine, to this 
day’s politics of America and France is 
almost a cruelty to those patriot ghosts. 
So much was, in every sense, in the air 
then! Thus these were among the test 
questions and answers of the United Irish- 
men: ‘*What have you got in your hand?” 
A green bough, ‘‘ Where did it first grow ?” 


In America. ‘‘Where did it bud?” Jn 
France. ‘Where are you going to plant 
it?” In the Crown of Great Britain. So 


wags the world, to the tune of fant en 
emportent les vents; and a wise Burke, Great- 
heart and Golden-tongue in one, watches 
the secular procession of time, beneath the 
eyes of the Ancient of Days. 

Paine has been a power in the land. His 
pungencies and polemics have appealed to 
the intelligence of the partly-educated and 
of the self-taught: anyone with a little 
acuteness can find discrepancies and diffi- 
culties in the Bible, but it takes a higher 
spiritual faculty, and a wider critical know- 
ledge, to recognise that, after all, and apart 
from Renan’s jesting, grdce d Dieu, tout est 
sauf. When a learned Scottish minister was 
publishing his ‘‘ Harmony of the Four 
Gospels,” the village blacksmith observed : 
‘“‘He’s gane to Edinburgh on a verra useless 
job: he’s gane to mak four men agree wha 
ne’er cast out.”” And we cannot think Mr. 
Moncure Conway happy in his contention, 
that Paine’s scepticism was an anticipation 
of the later critical method. Paine’s vulgar 
cleverness in fastening upon apparent in- 
consistencies was but one of the many forms 
taken by the eighteenth century school of 
sceptics: he had none of the philological, 
historical, comparative methods, which in 
this century have produced criticism of a 
miraculous delicacy and a miraculous clumsi- 
ness. There is not an objection raised in Z'he 
Age of Reason, those few excepted, which are 
based upon physical science, but the fathers 
and schoolmen, and later commentators, had 
raised it also. Paine would not greatly 
have troubled his head about ‘ revealed 
religion” had it never been “ established ” 
as well: ecclesiastical tyranny armed with 
the sword of State, not creeds and articles 
in themselves, aroused his main pugnacity. 
Quaker by birth, he valued always the “inner 
light,” the individual conscience : authority 
in religion is usurpation. Perhaps no loyal 
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pleader for liberty and light, however ill- 
fitted for his task, is ever wholly wasted. 
Paine, grotesquely antiquated though he be, 
stands out a not unamiable nor discredit- 
able figure; a little shrewish, exceedingly 
unimaginative and irreverent, grossly dog- 
matic and cocksure, yet a lover of what 
light he had. And there was much in the 
English Church and State of his times to 
exasperate the man: narrow and keen, all 
nervous practical intensity, he confounded 
passing fashions with stable verities. His 
new and extremely vacant Heaven, his new 
and impossibly virtuous Earth, have not dis- 
possessed the old; but his tireless zeal for 
the bettering of the world abides. He 
belongs to a distinct class of men: reformers, 
whose faults of taste and tone, often also 
of knowledge, render them odious to the 
majority of many generations, but whose 
essential integrity of intention wins for them 
at last a pardoning respect. Thought and 
science have left Voltaire behind, with the in- 
finite wit of his impertinences: that Voltaire is 
become an interesting relic. But the Voltaire 
«f the Calas case, the Voltaire who cham- 
vioned justice and uséd generosity, is a 
a“ and warning figure, good for the 
orthodox to remember. Paine is of this 
company: we can ignore the incredible 
errors of his taste, his failure in the digni- 
ties and beauties of battle, but we may 
esteem his eager passion for truth and for 
its triumph. The four volumes, edited and 
annotated with so loving a care by Mr. 
Moncure Conway, are not worth many a 
sad, half-murmured thought of Pascal, many 
a dark and plangent utterance of Lucretius, 
and yet we do learn from him, in his own 
superficial fashion, that with Kant he 
regarded “the moral law and the starry 
heavens” as the two provocatives of a 
sublime fear, a majestic awe. In practical 
pamphletising accents, and with something 
of a Freethinker’s intolerance, he does 
preach to us not less than that. How would 
it be with the most subtly and delicately 
minded of us, were he forced, amid perils 
manifold, into the whirls of constitution- 
making ; did he sit in committee upon the 
Golden Age, and cry among a multitude of 
fellow or rival criers: Eece nova facio omnia? 
He, too, might seem somewhat splenetic, 
impatient, arrogant in the exercise of an 
excellent enthusiasm. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Charlotte Bronté and her Cirele. 
kK. Shorter. 


By Clement 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tuts article, which is to turn on a confession 
of Charlotte Bronté’s, shall begin with one 
of our own. We approached Mr. Shorter’s 
volume with something of incredulity and 
something of distrust. We are all bonds- 
men to the Bronté's; bound to them by their 
histories as well as by their achievements ; 
and our loyalty laps over to include even 
Mrs. Gaskell, whose sole sufficiency as 
biographer one’s prejudice wished to place 
beyond question. But Mr. Shorter’s book de- 
poses nobody we desire, and disturbs nothing 
that we care to keep. Certainly it disposes for 
ever of the claim made for Branwell Bronté 





to a hand in Wuthering Heights; and in so 
doing it strikes another blow at “the 
witness of history,” in the guise of depo- 
sitions made by two contemporaries who say 
they heard Branwell’s tongue utter what it is 
now proved he could not have uttered; for 
never did he know of the existence of his 
sister’s books. Otherwise Mr. Shorter’s new 
matter, which is abundant and, as we hold, 
of vital importance, so far from destroying, 
builds up and confirms. Nay, more, in one 
important point, and a point to which 
nobody has attended, it does, in our de- 
liberate opinion, suggest an episode in 
Charlotte Bronté’s heart-history which Mrs. 
Gaskell would not and could not have 
touched: an episode, nevertheless, of the 
first importance. For by it we can make 
allowance for those bitter allusions to the 
girls at the Brussels school which Charlotte 
Bronté’s novels and letters contain—allusions 
which may well baffle her best admirers. 
Mr. Shorter, indeed, like the rest of the gay 
world, sees the chief guilt of a sin in the 
fact that it is found out; for he thinks that 
the Yorkshire governess who repaid the 
kindness of the Hégers with scurrilities is 
excused because she tried to prevent the 
translation of Villette into the language which 
they read. We of graver mood lament 
that she conceived those bitternesses in her 
ordinarily circumspect heart, and set them 
down in inkstains, which are stains in 
truth; and if we shelter her and condone 
her act, we do so because we see behind it 
not the real Charlotte Bronté, but Charlotte 
Bronté under the influence or memory of a 
mood of hysteria. It is in no indifference to 
the rest of the contents of Mr. Shorter’s in- 
valuable volume that we confiné ourselves 
to deducting from it the story of a latent 
love-affair of Charlotte Bronté, and with it 
the story of something unique in her life— 
the story of a lie. 

“I would not tell such a le to gain a 
thousand pounds,” The italics are Charlotte 
Bronté’s own, and the lie she would not tell, 
even for that fortune, es Haworth parsonage 
finances reckoned it, was the lie that young 
ladies tell who say “no” but mean “ yes” 
when men ask them to marry. ‘“It is 
folly, indeed,” says Charlotte Bronté in 
her correct letter-writing manner, ‘for the 
tongue to stammer a negative when the 
heart is proclaiming an affirmative.” ‘ Such 
a lie” she would not tell. Were there, 
then, any lies which Charlotte Bronté would 
tell for a thousand pounds? Not one, 
for money, we are very sure. Yet for 
love, as we take it, she told one once. 
In a letter to her sister Emily, dated 
from the Pensionnat Héger, Brussels, where 
all the girls and her fellow teachers were 
hateful to her, for no known reason, but for 
one we will surmise, Charlotte gave an 
account of a curious incident of her career. 
She went out at that time—the autumn of 
1843—into the boulevards and streets of 
Brussels for hours together. She went 
alone; and you may suppose what her 
Belgian colleagues would think of the prim 
English miss, if their judgments—founded 
on prejudice, tradition, and custom—were 
as severe as hers. There was Mlle. Blanche, 
for instance. Her “character is so false 
and so contemptible I can’t force myself to 





associate with her,” says the sick Charlotte ; 
unremorsefully adding: ‘‘ She perceives my 
utter dislike and never now speaks to me—a 
great relief.” Then, the holidays over, there 
were all the girls, and we know—too well, 
alas!—whatCharlotte Bronté thought of them. 
There was Mme. Héger, too, whom Charlotte 
disliked, as she disliked all the rest, except, 
indeed, M. Héger. ‘‘And I really don’t 
pretend to care a fig for anybody else in 
the establishment,” she says, proudly aloof 
with him. How much she cared for 
M. Héger we shall never know; for it is 
obvious that—no, not for ‘‘a thousand 
pounds ’’—could she have said “yes” on 
this occasion, whatever her heart was pro- 
claiming, had any asked her if she cared. 

But what we do not know we may at 
least surmise. And there are some things 
we do know. We know, for instance, that 
M. Héger, after Charlotte left, asked that 
her letters might be addressed to him where 
his wife did not know of their coming. We 
know that Mme. Héger utterly refused to 
see Mrs. Gaskell when she called to gather 
information for Charlotte’s biography. We 
have M. Héger’s daughters reporting that 
their father had to limit Charlotte’s letters 
to him in number and in “ exaltation” of 
tone. Charlotte herself, writing to Miss 
Nussey, says: 


“I returned to Brussels after my aunt’s 
death, against my conscience, prompted by what 
then seemed an irresistible impulse. I was 
punished by my selfish folly by a total with- 
drawal for more than two years of happiness 
and peace of mind” 


Then you have, as correlative evidence, 
this very spite of Charlotte’s against all the 
people in the place, the girls and their 
teachers, and Mme. Héger, of whom she 
says, almost in complaint, that ‘“ M. Héger 
is wonderfully influenced” by her. Finally, 
there are the novels Villette and The Pro- 


fessor, which show how Charlotte’s imagina- 


tion fed on this period of her life ; and there 
is the further fact that her Lucy Snowe is 
in love with her Paul Emanuel. 

Nor is this quite all. Under the cireum- 
stances, we must also bring into evidence an 
important incident of which Mr. Shorter’s 
book first tells the story—the confession 
made to a priest by Charlotte Bronté in real 
life, resembling Lucy Snowe’s in the romance. 
Surely nothing but an affair of the heart 
would have put Charlotte Bronté so utterly 
beside herself as she was during the scene 
described in the following letter to Emily 
—a letter which brings us at last face to 
face with that other accusing phenomenon in 
Charlotte Bronté’s life—a lie: 





‘IT found myself opposite to Ste.Gudule. . . . 
I went in, quite alone (which procedure you will 
say is not much like me), wandered about the 
aisles, where a few old women were saying their 
prayers, till vespers began. I stayed till they 
were over. . . In two confessionals I saw a 
priest. I took a fancy to change myself 
into a Catholic, and go and make a real con- 
fession to see what it was like.” 


“To see what it was like!” She had 
already judged and condemned her pupils 
for their confessions, with an absolute self- 
assurance of knowledge—the kind that 
came to her with her Orange o’Prunte blood, 
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‘‘Knowing me as you do, you will think this 
odd,” she candidly repeats; and she adds, 
with an inconclusiveness all unlike her, ‘‘ but 
when people are by themselves they have 
singular fancies.” Then the revelation 
proceeds : 


‘‘A& penitent was occupied in confessing. I 
approached at last and knelt down in a niche 
which was just vacated. I had to kneel there 
ten minutes waiting. At last a little door 
inside the grating opened, and I saw the priest 
leaning his ear towards me. I was obliged to 
begin, and yet I did not know a word of the 
formula. I commenced with saying I was a 
foreigner, and had been brought up a 
Protestant. The priest asked if I were a 
Protestant then. I somehow could not tell a 
lie, and I said ‘ Yes.’ ” 


Only ‘somehow ”’—and from Charlotte 
Bronté! And even the ‘‘somehow” was 
to fail her before she had done. 


‘*He replied that in that case I could not 
‘jouir du bonheur de la confesse.’ But I was 
determined to confess; and at last he said 
he would allow me, because it might be 
the first step towards returning to the true 
Church. I actually did confess—a real con- 
fession. When I had done he told me his 
address, and said that every morning I was to 
go to the rue du Parc—to his house—and he 
would reason with me. J promised faithfully 
to go. Of course, however, the adventure stops 
there, and I hope I shall never see the priest 
again.” 

Then follows the request-—-unwonted too— 
that the letter shall not be shown to papa. 
Ah, he might have read between the lines, 
even if he did drink a little too much 
whisky just then, as Mr. Shorter says in 
explanation of Charlotte’s allusion to two 
years of heartache. It is an explanation 
we cannot reconcile with the text, though 
we are certain that, under all the circum- 
stances, Mr. Shorter—it is the common 
fate of biographers—could do nothing 
but discountenance a theory possibly un- 
palatable to persons whose sensibilities 
he was bound by obligations to consult; 
a theory, too, as it might seem at first sight, 
lowering to Charlotte Bronté, at least in 
the opinion of some of her more conven- 
tional admirers. We understand, though 
we cannot share, that sensibility or that 
implied censoriousness. Everything in her 
training and her temperament prepared 
Charlotte Bronté for an impression on her 
heart from a personality like M. Héger’s, 
so unlike that of her father, of her 
brother, and of the Haworth curates. All 
the same, all that was Puritan in her must 
have stamped that attachment out. It was 
on the bare chance that she would guard 
the greater postulate of her Puritanism, 
that she sacrificed her only lesser scruples 
as to confession: for that she lightly 
violated a rite sacred to all about her 
is intolerably out of keeping with her 
serious and lofty character. She had to 
tell her wretched case to someone—it is the 
lot of a woman lost in unhappy love. Yet 
the tale was one that could not be heard at 
Haworth without horror, that could not be 
confided to Mme. Héger or the rest of the 
women at the pensionnat. It could be told 
only to a stranger, and therefore only to a 
priest. As a consequence, you have the 
ittle heretic there on her knees, beginning 





by being ready to palm herself off as a 
Catholic, and ending by making a “faithful 
promise” she did not mean to keep—the 
only lie, we dare to say, she ever told in 
all her life. 

This love-episode, then, is Charlotte 
Bronté’s vindication. It restores her to 
herself. It covers what she did—and what 
she wrote. For it was the Charlotte Bronté 
beside herself with love and grief who 
wrote—in language we forbear to quote, and 
shall always remember with shame as a 
betrayal of womanhood—of all those pupils 
of hers, younger and prettier than she. 
Their beauty it is that provokes her in 7'he 
Professor to her utmost outrages of speech, 
and their real guilt was not, if we are 
right, any greater than this—that M. Héger 
smiled on them too, as he smiled on her, 
and that their eyes, also, brightened re- 
sponsively under the ready brightening of 
his own. 


THE CHILD AT HOME. 


The Children, By Mrs. Meynell. 
Lane. ) 


Ir is only of late years that we have begun 
to consider children as our instructors, or, 
indeed, as a little people worthy of our 
careful notice at all. Not so very long ago, 


(John 


as a glance at juvenile literature will prove, | 


the idea of taking the child’s mind seriously 
would have been laughed at. How the 


change has come about is explained in a| 


passage from one of the essays in The 
Children: ‘‘ During the many years in which 
‘evolution’ was the favourite word, one 
significant lesson—so it seems—was learnt, 
which has outlived controversy, and has 
remained longer than the questions at issue 
—an interesting and unnoticed thing cast 
up by the storm of thoughts. 


disposition, a general consent, to find the | 


use and the value of process, and even to 
understand a kind of repose in the very 
wayfaring of progress. 


resignation to change, and something more ; With the w 


her essays might be applied the definition of 
the proverb, as the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one. Often, indeed, she tran- 
scends this duty, and speaks in the voice of 
the poet whose thoughts soar high above 
ordinary reach; but, in the main, it is hers 
(as with every true essayist) to make explicit 
that which is implicit in us. And it is our 
privilege to have such an interpreter. In 
The Children she seems to us at her best. 
In The Rhythm of Life and in The Colour of 
Life her isolation of herself from the sub- 
ject was sometimes so complete that her 
essays were in part robbed of personality. 
They were often too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food. But in The 
Children Mrs. Meynell combines compre- 
hension of her kind and love of children 
with all her accustomed mastery of lan- 
guage and extreme delicacy of thought. 
Children are so near and dear to her that 
she loses much of the old reserve and 
remoteness, and this her latest book 
becomes the most winsome and the most 
self-revealing. 

Best we like the chapters entitled ‘‘ Illness ” 
and “‘ Under the Early Stars.” In ‘ Under 
the Eariy Stars” (it is good to repeat this 
phrase) we find that mystical hint which so 
often we expect in this writer: ‘The 
time of falling asleep is a child’s imme- 
morial and incalculable hour. It is full of 
traditions, and beset by antique habits. . . 
| Childhood is antiquity. . . . All things that 
are sung to a drowsing child are as distant 
as the day of Abraham.” Again, in these 
| two essays and in ‘‘Real Childhood” we find 
that special understanding consideration for 
children which is so rare. Alas, how soon do 
| most of us forget our own childhood! Mrs. 
| Meynell is in sympathy with the youngest 
still. She can write of that season of the 
day which prevails ‘“‘ Under the Early Stars,” 








This is q| When to children comes the “punctual 


wildness,’”’—‘‘This is not the only time when 
| the energy of children is in conflict with the 
weariness of men. But it is less tolerable 





| 


With this is a| that the energy of men should be at odds 


of children.” Who 


eariness 


e ° e . *,° | " ne na 29} 1? yr 
than resignation—a delight in those qualities | before Mrs. Meynell has said this? We 
that could not be but for their transitoriness. | have never heard it, or seen am print, yet 

° ° ° ° > ow } . ““ _ 
What, then, is this but the admiration, at | how sweet a thing to utter! Iilness 


last confessed by the world, for childhood ? 
. . . Our fathers valued change for the sake 
of its results; we value it in the act. To us 
the change is revealed as perpetual; every 
passage is a goal, and every goal a passage.” 
Hence the modern interest in children; 
an interest that last year crystallised in 
Prof. Sully’s memoir gn the child’s mind, 
and has now given us the beautiful and 
thoughtful little work, so human, so per- 
suading, so enlightening, which lies before 
us. Here, in Zhe Children, we have a book 


written by one who knows the child through | 


and through; who can penetrate to the 


most secret places of his nature and sym- | 
pathise with his least reasonable desires ; 


who, in short, is still the guardian of her 


own childhood, still ‘“‘ a treasury where her | 


gay, happy, and pensive past for ever is,” 


and who, keeping her golden hour, is ready, | tir 
“? | time, 


for the delight of others, to restore it. 
It is Mrs. Meynell’s distinction to put into 
memorable words the feelings that most of 


us experience but cannot express; so the ‘to | dolls. 


| gives us this glimpse into a rare character : 


‘*A little turbulent girl, brilliant and wild, 
and unaccustomed, it might be thought, to deal 
in any way with her own impulses—a child 
whose way was to cry out, laugh, complain, 
and triumph without bating anything of her 
| own temperament, and without the hesitation 
of a moment, struck her face, onarun, against a 
wall and was cut and in a moment over- 
whelmed with pain and covered with blood. 
‘Tell mother it’s nothing! Tell mother, quick, 
it’s nothing!’ cried the magnanimous child as 
soon as she could speak.” 


And here, of another, or possibly the same, 
child, is a quaint little story. While being 
comforted through a period of tribulation, 
‘the suggestion was made that she should 
think upon her wishes. 


‘“* Do you know,’ she said, without loss of 
‘what I should like best in all the 
world? A thundred dolls and a whistle!’ Her 
mother was so overcome by this tremendous 
numeral, that she could make no offer as to the 
But the whistle seemed practicable. 
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‘It is for me to whistle for cabs,’ said the child, 
with a sudden moderation, ‘when I go to 
parties.’”’ 

Other extracts we cannot make, much as 
we should like to; though we have marked 
a score of passages that seemed to us wise 
and tender, profound and beautiful. In 
conclusion, we may say that one at least of 
the essays might, we think, change places 
with another in Mrs. Meynell’s volume Zhe 
Colour of Life. Thus, the essay that gives 
the title to that book might not unfitly be 
included in The Children, to the exclusion 
perhaps of ‘*The Barren Shore,” 
though it be. And those that make up 
the book are not all equal. ‘‘Authorship,” 
** Letters,” and ‘‘ The Boy,” are not, we 
think, of the highest quality. 


THE PEDIGREE OF TOIL. 


Industry in England: Historical Outlines. 
By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., sometime 
University Prizeman in Political Economy, 
Oxford. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tnoven many books have been written 
on our industrial and social history, there 
was certainly room for a work like the 
present, composed on a scale intermediate 
between a brief sketch and an elaborate 
treatise in many volumes. Mr. Gibbins 
claims with justice that he has “tried to 
review the industrial life of England as a 
whole, and to present a general survey of it 
throughout its gradual development.” 


fine | 








communities in England, and comes to the 
conclusion that “the communal organisation 
of the peasantry is more ancient and deeply 
laid than the manorial order.” 

Our author fully appreciates the import- 
ance of the great Norman survey as fur- 
nishing evidence which is perfectly unique 
in its nature for the social condition of 
England. He has endeavoured to calculate 
the population on the basis of the Domes- 
day enumeration of able-bodied men, and, 
allowing for the fact that the northern 
counties are not entered in the survey, the 
total figures may be estimated at a little 
under two millions for the whole land. This 
may help us to form some judgment on 
the mooted point of the population of 
England before the Black Death. On this 
subject very opposite conclusions were come 
to by two specialists, Mr. Seebohm and the 
late Prof. Rogers, the former thinking five 
millions a not extravagant estimate, while 
the latter did not consider much more than 
two millions possible. If the Professor be 
right, the population could hardly have in- 
creased at all between the eleventh and the 


in . . 
| fourteenth century, which does not seem 


| likely. 


There may have been no great 
increase during the Norman period, and the 
fearful anarchy of Stephen’s reign must 
have pulled down the numbers consider- 
ably, but from the accession of Henry IT. 
onward we can trace a tolerably steady 
growth in national prosperity, and a con- 
siderable development of trade and manu- 
factures. It would seem as if four millions 


Of | was a very probable estimate of the num- 


course, in dealing with so wide a field, the | bers in 1348, and another million quite 


author must of necessity be dependent in | possible. 


A record in the Norwich Guild- 


many portions on the labours of specialists, | hall, as is well known, gives the mortality 
and he frankly acknowledges his obliga-| from the plague in that city as 57,374. 


tious to his predecessors. At the same time 
he is far from being a mere compiler, and 
has formed decided opinions of his own on 


many points of controversy. In some cases 


| 
| 
| 


Some writers have accepted this statement 
implicitly, others have discredited it as 
altogether absurd. Now, of course, no 
confidence can be placed in medieval figures, 


we may think that his conclusions are mis- | even when they profess to be most exact. 


taken. 


He is a believer in “the survival| A good instance of this is afforded from 


of the great mass of the British population,” | the history of this very same reign of 


even in the east of the island, and does not 
seem to have adequately realised the weight 
of the arguments on the other side, especially 
from the overwhelmingly Teutonic character 
of the local nomenclature. The force of this 
consideration is strikingly enhanced by a 
comparison with the continent. If, as 
Mr. Freeman repeatedly urged, the English 
conquest of Britain was nothing more than 
the Frankish conquest of Gaul, why is the 
geographical nomenclature of Britain so 
different from that of Gaul? Mr. Gibbins 


assures us that ‘the destruction of the 
Christian religion means very little.” Some 


may think that it means a very great deal, 
seeing that Britain is the only Roman pro- 
vince where such a result followed the 
Teutonic invasion. 

On the vexed question of the manorial 
system and the original freedom or serfdom 
of the peasantry, Mr. Gibbins is, with good 
reason, disposed to agree with the eminent 
foreign scholar whom he rightly describes 
as “the most recent and certainly one of 
the most learned investigators of this diffi- 
cult question.” In his elaborate work on 
villeinage Vinogradoff rejects Mr. Seebohm’s 
views that there were never any free village 





idward III. There was a _ widespread 
belief that there were more than 40,000 
parishes in England; and one writer gives 
the number with precision as 46,802. This 
computation was considered so certain that 
in 1371 the Parliament considered that 
£50,000 could be raised by a tax of 22s, 3d. 
on each parish. Unfortunately it turned 
out that instead of 40,000 parishes there 
were less than 9,000, and the assessment 
had to be multiplied fivefold. In the light 
of this we cannot give any credit to the 
Norwich figures or to similar ones elsewhere. 
On the other hand, when Mr. Gibbins tells 
us that “the whole county of Norfolk, 
including that city, hardly contained 30,000 
people,” he forgets the Domesday figures 
which he has previously given, which show 
27,087 able-bodied males in Norfolk in 1086, 
The total population in that year must have 
been at least 130,000, and how could it have 
dwindled to 30,000 in‘1348? It is much 
more likely that it was at least 200,000, and 
the capital may have well contained at least 
a third; and the figures of the mortality, 
though worth nothing in themselves, may 
not be so utterly wide of the mark as we 
might imagine. 





It is, of course, impossible in the space of 
a brief article even to mention many of the 
topics dealt with by Mr. Gibbins. Perhaps 
the most generally interesting portion of his 
work, and the one displaying the most 
originality of treatment, is contained in the 
concluding chapters, in which he discusses 
the industrial revolution of the close of the 
last century and its consequences down to 
the present time. He is not by any means 
disposed to bestow an unqualified panegyric 
on the revolution, though he admits that 
some change in the conditions of industry 
was inevitable. He shows how the imme- 
diate effects of the violent transition were 
in almost every way disastrous for the great 
body of the labouring classes, and how 
much of the progress in their condition 
during the present century has been simply 
“a return to the state of things about 1760 
or 1770.” 

And yet it is certain, as our author 
further points out, that ‘“‘the total wealth 
of the nation was vastly increased at 
the end of last century and the beginning 
of this.” And though it may be said that 
the population had also grown, yet the 
increase of wealth was certainly in far 
greater proportion. How was it, then, that 
the masses of the people, instead of reaping 
any benefit from the change, found their 
position sadly altered for the worse? Our 
author gives an answer which will, no 
doubt, cause him to be regarded by orthodox 
economists as a pestilent Socialist heretic. 
He speaks plainly of ‘‘ the exploitation of 
the labourer by the capitalist.” And this is 
no mere isolated expression, but evidently 
conveys the deliberate judgment of the 
writer as expressed at greater length in the 
following passage, which has undeniably 
a strong flavour of Karl Marx: 


‘**A man cannot become a capitalist without 
capital, and capital cannot be accumulated 
without labour, though these remarkably ob- 
vious facts are constantly forgotten. The large 
capitalists of earlier manufacturing days ob- 
tained their capital, after the first small 
beginnings, from the wealth produced by their 
workmen, and from their own acuteness in 
availing themselves of new inventions. Of the 
wealth produced by their workmen they took 
nearly the whole, often leaving their employés 
only enough to live upon while producing more 
wealth for their masters. Hence it may be 
said that capital was in this case the result of 
abstinence, though the abstinence was on the 
part of the workmen, and not of his employer, 
as we shall shortly see.” 


As may be imagined, Mr. Gibbins is not 
one of those who believe that in a régime of 
unlimited Jaisser faire is to be found the 
cure of all our social evils. He forcibly 
shows the results of the practical carrying 
out of this doctrine in the abominations of 
the factory system of seventy years ago. 
These things, he well says— 


‘‘ show how fearful may be the results of a 
purely capitalist and competitive industrial 
system, unless the wage-earners are in a posi- 
tion to place an effectual check upon the greed 
of an unscrupulous employer.” 


The author pays a well-deserved tribute 
to the memories of the first agitators of the 
factory question—Oastler and Sadler, whose 
fame has, perhaps, been too much forgotten. 
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GASES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The Gases of the Atmosphere. By William 

Ramsay, F.R.S. (Macmillans.) 
“Persons without any special scientific 
training,” says Prof. Ramsay, 


‘‘have frequently expressed to me the hope that 
an account of the discovery (of argon) would be 
published, in which the conclusions drawn from 
the physical behaviour of argon should be ac- 
companied by a full account of the reasoning on 
which they are based. . . . And as the history 
of the discovery of the better known constituents 
of the atmosphere is of great interest, an effort 
has been made here to tell the tale of the air in 
popular language.” 

Of the outcome we may say at once that it is 
nine-tenths ‘“ better known constituents,” 
and one-tenth argon. The last chapter of 
the book is that for which Prof. Ramsay’s 
unscientific friends have sighed—and we 
wish them joy of some of the reasoningss ; as, 
for instance, those relating to the velocity of 
sound in a gas (pp. 204 and 207)—but when 
they have gratified their curiosity concerning 
argon, they may turn with profit to the his- 
torical portion of the volume, and be glad 
that so great a chemist as Prof. Ramsay was 
induced by their representations to write a 
popular history of the atmosphere. Not that 
even a popular history is easy to read. The 
chemists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who laboured so abundantly with 
“‘ phlogiston” were all at sea with the gases 
they handled, and their experiments are 
confused by a strange terminology. They 
believed that substances gained weight after 
combustion because ‘ phlogiston ” had been 
removed from them, crediting the principle 
of fire with levity, or the opposite of gravity. 
For a hundred and fifty years they struggled 
to reconcile the gradually accumulating mass 
of facts with the theory bequeathed to them 
by Van Helmont, and even when Lavoisier 
at last set the truth free many declined to 
receive it. Yet each in turn of the great 
experimenters who investigated the air, 
according to Prof. Ramsay, came near 
solving the riddle. Boyle believed the 
atmosphere to consist of exhalations from 
the earth and the planets, yet he laid down 
a plan of research which, if carried out, 
might have led to the discovery of oxygen 
and carbonic acid. Mayow, who followed 
him, practically did discover both; but he 
died early, and his work was forgotten for a 
century. Prof. Ramsay’s book should do 
much to vindicate the fame of this brilliant 
young Englishman, of whose very existence 
many are unaware. The position of Hales 
in the series is not easy to define; that of 
Black and Rutherford is more so. Teacher 
and pupil successively discovered and isolated | 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen. Priestley and 
Scheele followed with oxygen ; and then came 
Cavendish, the first quantitative analyst of 
the air, whose work and fame are hardly 
dimmed even by his electing to die in the 
phlogistic heresy when Lavoisier over the 
water was knocking the last nails into its 
coffin. 

“It is, indeed, astonishing,’ says Prof. 
Ramsay, ‘“‘that men of such great ability and 
acumen as Black and Cavendish should have 
lain so long under the yoke of this absurd 
theory. It is probable that, in the case of these 











two great chemists, they stated their results in 
terms of the theory, partly because they were 
were content to express the facts in this manner, 
partly because they were not in a position to 
replace the theory by a more rational one.” 


Yet the “phlogiston” theory, which had 
nothing but tradition to support it, and 
which retarded progress for an unparalleled 
length of time, lies like an incubus over all 
the speculations of these men whose names 
we hold in honour as scientific discoverers, 
so that on reading this condensed account of 
their work we are left with a feeling that 
they were not so very great after all. The 
correct feeling, no doubt, is that they were 
very great to have discovered what they did 
in spite of the misguided notions of the time. 

To return to argon, one of the very first 
things to which attention was drawn after 
Lord Rayleighand Prof. Ramsay’smemorable 
discovery was that Cavendish, after absorb- 
ing all the oxygen in air by means of nitric 
oxide over water (Mayow’s method), and 
then causing the nitrogen to disappear by 
sparking with caustic soda, always found 
that he had left an irreducible minimum 
of gas. His measurement of the quantity 
tallies wonderfully well with the amount of 
argon found in normal air by Prof. Ramsay, 
whose account of the recent and more sensa- 
tional discovery is all that his “ unscientific 
friends”? could hope for. The later specu- 
lations on argon—its density and nature as 
a gas, its position in the atomic series, &e.— 
follow of necessity, but are more abstruse. 
A little said about the subsequent 
discovery of helium in mineral ores, and 
associated with argon in certain mineral 
waters. Those who imagine, however, that 
helium also a constituent of the atmo- 
sphere will be interested to know that, like 
hydrogen, it would instantly fly away from 
our atmosphere and take refuge with some 


is 


is 





| particularly 


| adds 


larger planet—a fact which may account for | 


its presence in the solar chromosphere. 

Prof. Ramsay ends with a fully reasoned 
discussion of the question whether argon is 
a single element or a mixture of two, and 
adds little to the papers already read before 
the Royal Society, and published by himself 
and Dr. Collie. The latest development of 
the problem is the separation of the gas by 
diffusion into lighter and heavier particles. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECHES, 


Lord Rosebery’s Speeches, 1874 — 1896. 
(Neville Beeman.) 


Tue collection of Lord Rosebery’s speeches | 


and of course written, Presidential Address 
at the Glasgow Social Science Congress in 
1874 having to do duty for Lord Rosebery’s 
earlier oratory. This limitation shows at 
once the restricted value of the volume. 
Lord Rosebery’s maiden speech in the House 
of Lords was delivered in 1872, when he 
was twenty-five years old, on the Alabama 
arbitration; while from 1878, when he was 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, to 
1881, when he was made Under Secretary 
for the Home Department; 1882, elected 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University ; 1883, 
appointed Lord Privy Seal; and 1886, Foreign 
Secretary for the first time and Chairman 
of the London County Council—during all 
this interesting epoch in his life Lord 
Rosebery did not exactly keep silence. In 
default of a more complete record this 
compilation will be useful to students and to 
politicians, but it probably does less than 
justice to the orator himself. 

So far as topics are concerned, the speeches 
included in this volume are fairly repre- 
sentative of Lord Rosebery’s chief social 
and political interests—Lnperial federation, 
the municipal revival, reform of the House 
of Lords, and detestation of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain are perhaps the things nearest 
to his heart. On other matters his speeches 
give the impression rather of the brilliant 
dilettante than of a man in earnest. 
Indeed, it tovk some time for the public 
to regard the young Scottish noble as 
“earnest,” in spite of that 
exceedingly Toynbee-Hall-like oration at 
the Glasgow Social Science Congress. He 
was credited with the gift of humour. 
“Clever, amusing, but not thinking small 
beer of himself, or great beer of others,” 
was the verdict of a good judge, and a Glad- 
stonian Peer, in 1876; “the only sparkle,” 
the same authority, concerning a 
debate in the House of Lords in that year, 
“was Lord Rosebery’s, who fired off an 
amusing speech which kept the House alive. 


| He is evidently a great favourite, because 


which has just been issued by Messrs. | 


Neville Beeman comes pat upon his retire- 
ment from the leadership of the Liberal 
party. 
bears the marks of hurry, and is not in any 
sense a considered or authoritative version 
of what the ex-Premier himself would 
expressly desire to perpetuate. But his 
speeches are reproduced from the Zimes 
reports, and they do, in fact, constitute a 
raluable reminder of Lord Rosebery’s 
political record. Twenty-three speeches are 
given, ranging over the last twenty-two 
years ; but practically they represent only 
the period since 1888, the long and formal, 


It is a timely production, though it | 


everybody knows that he will amuse them.” 


A first-rate after-dinner speaker—do we not 
remember how we all described him as late 
as 1892? But, curiously enough, this is not 
the side of Lord Rosebery which comes out 
prominently in this collection of his speeches. 
It is the serious statesman, the rather 
“viewy” politician, who figures here; and 
a reader of this volume might well wonder 
how Lord Rosebery ever obtained his wide 
reputation as a humorist. Is that not, in- 
deed, the question that many Englishmen who 
aImired Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secretary 
aske themselves after he became Prime 
Minister? Vartly through overwork, partly 
through the normal burden of official respon- 
sibility, partly through unusual personal 
worries, the light-hearted young Scotchman 
seemed to many of us to have discovered four 


| or five years ago that he was really middle- 


'aged, and was acquainted with the vanity 


of vanities. To be Prime Minister and win 
the Derby—his youthful ambition—came to 
him just two years back; and a fortnight 
after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation he was 
saying at Edinburgh that his position was 
an anxious rather than a proud one. In the 
same speech we find him expressing his 
sense of gratification that his speeches are 
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objects of interest to human being 
except himself. 
There is no doubt that they are objects of 


peculiar interest now. For, after all, it is 


any 


certain that the future of the Liberal party | 


lies with Lord Rosebery still. And the 
contemplation of his past will make that 
more and more sure. During his Premier- 
ship a good deal of doubt overeclouded Lord 
Rosebery’s general popularity, but his latest 
attitude on the Armenian question has re- 


ances, we then and there made friends on a 
sound international basis.”’ 


Du Maurier was soon installed in the 
painting class, and made a vigorous start. 


‘*But his artistic aspirations were soon to 
meet with a serious check. His eyesight sud- 


| denly gave him trouble, and before long put a 


habilitated him. And whatever our political | 


views may be, it must be admitted that 
sheer honesty and loftiness of character 
breathe through these speeches, and stamp 
them even more than their cleverness and 
their undeniable literary quality. More 
than even Mr. John Morley, Lord Rosebery 
seems to be marked out as Mr. Gladstone’s 
real and not merely nominal successor by 
the moral fervour which underlies his wit, 
and which as yet has hardly had full play. 
It is this which makes Lord Rosebery’s 
future as an independent statesman so pro- 
foundly interesting to the political observer. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU 


“TT Well Remember.’-—I. In Bohemia with 
Du Maurier. By Felix Moscheles. With 
Sixty-three Original Drawings by G. Du 
Maurier. (Unwin.) 


MAURIER. 


INTERNAL evidence shows that these remin- 
iscences of an early and lifelong friendship 
were collected and put into shape before 


Mr. Du Maurier’s death. Mr. Moscheles 
has left them unchanged, though, as 
note shows, the ‘fatal news” reached 


the author before the book had been actu- 
ally printed. It was probably best that 
it should stand as it was. To say truth, 
things have been written of Du Maurier as 
artist, and especially of Du Maurier as 
author, which those who most regard his 
real attainment—and it was not small— 
would most greatly desire unwritten. This 
book, with its unforced charm of admiring 
comradeship, is more excellent than a fresh 
outburst of uncritical laudation. Its own 
interest as the history, in part, of a singu- 
larly lovable and interesting man, and its 
own reticent good taste, justify it. 

It was in the class-rooms of the Antwerp 
Academy that Mr. Moscheles first met Du 
Maurier, and many other now well-known 
men were of that company. Mr. Alma 
Tadema was one: Heyermans, Matthew 
Maris, Neuhys, and ‘‘ Pen *’—Mr. Browning, 
son of the poet—were others. ‘ Did you 
know wun Pointer?” Du 
asked, at this first meeting, ‘ exquisitely 
Frenchifying the name” (the author had 
addressed him in French). Apparently Mr. 
Moscheles had not met the present P.R.A., 
for the story rather tantalisingly goes no 
further. At this point 


noninie 


‘an American came up, with whom I ex- 
changed a few words in his and my native 


tongue. ‘What the D. are you—English ?’ 
broke in Du Maurier. ‘ And what the D. 
are you?’ I rejoined. 1 forget whether 
D. stood for Dickens or the other one: 
probably it was the latter. At any rate, 


whether mere or less emphatic in our utter- | 


Maurier | 





a | 





' 


stop to his studies at atelier or academy. He 
was not to become a painter as he had fondly 
hoped, but, as we now know, he was to work 
out his destiny in another direction. With the 
simplest of means, he was to delineate character, 
and everyday drops of ink, when filtered through 
his pen, were to emerge as quaint or graceful 
shapes—wit, satire, and sentiment taking their 
turns to prompt and guide that pen.” 


The shapes, it must be confessed, were 
more often quaint than graceful in the con- 
temporary sketches which are reproduced in 
the volume ; but they show the hand of the 
born caricaturist. The author and his friend 
figure in numbers of droll fancies. 


‘‘He imagined he saw a marked contrast 
between us. His nose was supposed to be 
turned up, and mine down, whereas neither 
his nor mine much deviated from the ordinary 
run of noses.” 


Du Maurier’s fancy, indeed, runs riot 
among these and other noses. He draws 
‘““Moscheles et moi, si nous avions été du 
beau sexe”’?; ‘“*Si nous avions été beaux”’; 
“Si nous n’avions pas été artistes”; “ Si 
nous avions été chevaux.” There is a 
companion sketch to this last, representing 
a friend, F., ‘‘s’il était cheval ”’—a donkey’s 
head! But of Mr. Moscheles a much later 
drawing (p. 135), taken from Punch, is 
no caricature, but an admirable likeness, 
destined to render the author (as he relates 
with a charming nzaiveté) signal service. 
Many traces of Du Maurier’s future reveal 
themselves. As early as 1857 he thinks of 
seeking employment with the Jelbourne 
Punch. Water, he writes that “‘ the ‘Carry’ 
novel is adjourned sine die”; and Mr. 
Moscheles has hinted that this Carry may 
have been in part the prototype of Trilby. 
She was the lady of a tobacco shop, whose 
romantic story is very prettily outlined. 
Of another acquaintance —a marvellous 
pianist—it is recorded that ‘‘to say he 
spoke French with a German accent d /a 
Svengali would be putting it very mildly” ; 
while elsewhere, again, we find the name 
of ‘the man who to this day bears such a 
striking resemblance to our friend the 
Laird.” Was the name of Svengali 
remotely suggested, one wonders, by that 
of Stefani, another pianist? The latter 
appears in a jocular poem of Du Maurier’s, 
in the manner of Ingoldsby, written just 
after his migration to London, where he led 
“the merriest of lives,” in company with 
Stacy Marks, Poynter, the late Charles 
Keene, and Whistler, and was already con- 
tributing to Punch. 
the whole book is obviously written with 
‘ Trilby ” in mind. There are no indiscreet 
‘ disclosures,” but the identity (not very 
obscure) of the social circle to which Little 
Billee was admitted towards the end of the 
novel is pleasantly and genially revealed, 
somewhat in Du Maurier’s own manner. 
Whether you read this book between the 
lines or au pied de la lettre, it always retains 


It may be said that | 


its keynotes of geniality and discretion. Mr. 
Moscheles’ present reminiscences will give 
pleasure to many, and can give pain to 
none; and the future instalments of the 
series he is understood to contemplate can 
hardly lack a welcome at the hands of those 
who have followed him through that not 
very wild country, the Bohemia of Du 
Maurier. 


A SERIOUS HUMORIST. 


Without Prejudice. By I. Zangwill. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tue contents of this volume are reprinted 
from causeries or notes contributed by Mr. 
Zangwill under the same title to the pages 
of the Pall Mall Magazine. They bear the 
stamp of their origin. From Mr. Zangwill 
was required some of the light froth of 
journalism. It was his function to dis- 
course ‘‘ about it and about” to an audience 
which had learnt to look upon him mainly 
as a humorist. Mrs. Meynell has some- 
where told us that to find pathos where only 
humour was intended is one of the simple 
sins our age is prone to. Yet one need not 
incur Mrs. Meynell’s displeasure by holding 
that Mr. Zangwill is the most pathetic of 
all Touchstones. His motley covers a weary 
heart, and ‘“‘I, even I, am Grimaldi!” must 
often ring in his brain. For in truth the 
evolution of Mr. Zangwill from the humorist. 
of The Bachelors’ Club is complete. His 
mood to-day is essentially serious; he is 
enamoured of the things that really matter, 
the ‘things that are more excellent.” 
Consequently these pages are filled with 
contradictions. On one Mr. Zangwi'l drives 
his mordant pen deeply into a subject; on 
the next he remembers that his public 
expects its laugh, and turns with a sigh to 
cut his caper. Philosophy and criticism 
masquerade as jests, and the dreams of a 
poet hob-nob with egregious puns. But 
when Mr. Zangwill can afford to be himself 
his qualities claim your attention. He is. 
cynical: it is the cynicism of the man who 
goes out to earn his bread in Fleet-street. 
He is melancholy: it is the burden of his 
| people, as we knew it in Amy Levy, the 
|tragic and the well-nigh forgotten. And 
above all he has an astonishing vitality, a 
width of range and a vigour of expression, 
which encourage the hope that when he has. 
thrown off his trammels we may some day 
have in him an essayist mellow and wise. 














THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


| What was the Gunpowder Plot? By John 
Gerard, S.J. (Osgood.) 


| Waex the Plot of Powder (was by Divine 
|intervention and the inspiration of a most 
wise Prince) brought to light, the principal 
| conspirators fled to Holbeche. Owing to 

‘the far distance of the way . . . together 
| with the extreme deepness thereof, joined 
also with the shortness of the day,” as the 
King’s Book laboriously explains, the Royal 
Proclamation enjoining that Perey should 
in any case be captured alive took three days 
to make the journey that the villains had 
made in one, and so arrived after Perey and 
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Catesby had been shot ; but the man who 
made the mistake was consoled by a pension, 
because he meant so well. Father Gerard 
is sceptical about this explanation, and 
suggests that Percy and Catesby died by 
direction of their accomplice Cecil. At 
considerable length, with such impartiality 
as befits the treatment of a question already 
remote in time, not without an occasional 
scintillation of humour, he marshals the 
evidence that favours his hypothesis. He 
has no difficulty in showing that the re- 
ceived version is based upon contemporary 
accounts which will not bear the test of 
collation with each other. He makes it 
clear that the plans attributed to the con- 
spirators are incredibly absurd, and that 
not the most chuckle-headed Government 
that ever sat upon a safety-valve could have 
been taken in by their puerile expedients ; 
that, in point of fact, the Government of 
the day was well informed as to what was 
passing. He produces contemporary docu- 
ments which witness that, during the long 
months of its incubation, certain of the 
principal conspirators were in frequent 
secret communication with the Minister. 
Cecil’s hands, he shows, were much in need 
of strengthening, and that the discovery of the 
plot did, in fact, strengthen them materially, 
while it effected the ruin of Northumberland. 
In a word, Father Gerard makes out a 
strong case against the traditional tale, and 
alleges reasons that are almost demonstra- 
tive for believing that the conspiracy was 
fostered, if it was not in the first place 
contrived, by Cecil for his own ends. Also, 
though the arrangement leaves something 
to be desired, he has written a book which, 
besides being a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject, is extremely 
entertaining. 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Wise Americans, when they die, go to 
Stratford-on-Avon ; just as bad Parisians, 
when they die, go to New York. To 
this reflection we are impelled by Mr. 
William Winter’s delightful book, Gray 
Days and Gold (Macmillans) of which a new 
and illustrated edition is just published. 
The illustrations are a genuine advantage. 
Mr. Winter’s travels in this country took 
him to the most interesting shrines, and he 
writes of them as a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a pilgrim. One story of Wordsworth, 
told in the words of the late Frank Marshall, 
we must give again: “I saw Wordsworth 
often when I was a child... and 
once I was sent to the garden by Mrs. 
Wordsworth to call him to supper... 
He had.a long, horse-like face. I don’t 
think I liked him. I said, ‘Your wife 
wants you.’ He looked down at me, and 
he answered: ‘My boy, you should say 
Mrs. Wordsworth, and not “ your wife.”’ 
I looked up at him, and I replied, ‘She és 
your wife, isn’t she?’ Whereupon he said 
no more.” 





OnE need not be actually a member of 
the Ex-Libris Society to be interested in 





book-plates generally, and this book, French 
Book-plates (Bell & Sons), by Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, in particular; although to the 
present reviewer the subject is not an 
enthralling one. A book-plate should, in 
his opinion, be autobiographical, or it is of 
small value; probably every man _ should 
design his own, and so leave at least one 
graphic expression of himself. The worst 
book-plates, like the worst puns, are very 
likely the best. Mr. Hamiltor’s book, of 
which this is the second edition, covers 
the ground indicated by his subject very 
thoroughly. Across the Channel the book- 
plate seems to be more florid in design than 
our latter-day English ones. 


A man who slips Bartholomew’s Pocket 
Atlas of the World (John Walker & Co.) 
into his pocket becomes a walking geo- 
grapher of unusual attainments. The book 
is as small as a book can with propriety be 
(for very minute books are a nuisance), but 
the surface of the globe has few secrets that 
are not revealed in it. Of Europe alone 
there are sixty separate maps, twenty-four 
of which are devoted to the British Isles, 
There is probably nothing learned at school 
so ineffectively as geography. The present 
little atlas provides a capital epilogue to one’s 
early studies. 


An artist who adventures upon the illus- 
tration of Zom Brown’s Schooldays is a bold 
man. We have all our preconceived ideas 
of how Tom looked and what Bully Flash- 
man was like, and we do not honour the 
man who disturbs them. In his illustrated 
edition of the classic, which is published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. E. J. Sullivan is 
both good and not good. In the views of 
Rugby, in the old-fashioned scenes in the 
first half of the book, in the picture of 
Martin climbing the tree, he is good; but 
in the great fight between Tom Brown and 
Slogger Williams he is not good. The two 
combatants are not half in earnest, and the 
spectators have no expression whatever. 
Mr. Sullivan has dared greatly: he even 
gives us portraits of Dr. Arnold. For the 
greater vividness of the story he has put 
the boys into modern costume throughout, 
but we doubt if the captain of the eleven 
wore a straw hat while he made his score 
of twenty-five. 


Two Christmas gift-books, prepared with 
much taste, are issued for the season by 
Messrs. Hardy & Page. The author, or 
rather compiler, Mr. Edward Gilbert, has 
had a task which we can describe only as 
enviable. His scheme was to make two 
beautiful volumes appropriate to the present 
time of year—Christ the Redeemer and The 
Madonna and Child—and this he has done by 
choosing twelve of the most lovely pictures 
at the National Gallery, which are carefully 
reproduced in photo-mezzo engraving, and 
selecting extracts from the seventeenth-cen- 
tury religious poets. Quiet, delicate binding, 
and Chiswick Press printing complete these 
two very attractive volumes. 


Tuose families that do not prefer the 
improvised or home-made charade to the 








prepared or published play, will find in 
Snow White and Rose Red, and Other Plays 


Sor Children (Dent), a useful little collection 


from the pen of Miss Clara Ryland. But it 
is with the home-made play that our own 
sympathies lie. In ‘The Frog Prince” 
there is a scrap of lyrical dialogue between 


young representatives of new and old 
womanhood, which is worth reading: 


Belinda says : 


‘** Tin some learned university 
Shall draw admiring throngs, 
To hear my lectures upon man’s perversity 
And woman’s rights and wrongs.” 


To this Aminda replies : 


‘* T shall display a worthier ambition, 
And teach domestic arts, 
That all may know a woman’s noblest mission 
Is making pies and tarts.” 


The illustrations, by Miss H. Isabel 


Adams, are pretty. 





Monsicnore Sepasttan Kwyerrr, who is 
already well known by his work on the 
Water Cure, has now put forth a book 
called The Care of Children (Grevel), which 
contains advice more practically expressed 
than any we remember to have read. 
Father Kneipp writes as a true philan- 
thropist, a true lover of his kind. Inter- 
spersed with his instructions as to health 
and conduct are quaint and shrewd philo- 
sophical remarks which give the work a 
personal character of its own. Here, taken 
at random, is a paragraph which may or may 
not contain news to mothers: ‘“ An aged, 
sensible, midwife once informed me that in 
her district there was not a single child 
with red hair. As a remedy for the latter 
she was safe in advising that the new-born 
baby should have its head washed as soon 
as possible thoroughly with clotted milk.” 
Father Kneipp is only rarely so fanciful. 


ProrLe who wish to pursue her Majesty 
the Queen from her uprising even to her 
downsitting, can do so very comfortably 
by reading Zhe Personal Life of Queen 
Victoria (Hodder & Stoughton), by Sarah 
A. Tooley. The book acts up to its title 
both in letterpress and illustrations. There 
is a picture of Mr. Gladstone in knee- 
breeches which should not be missed. 


Tne works of Mr. W. M. Thayer are 
second only to those of Dr. Samuel Smiles 
as encouragement (or dissuasion) to boys. 
The aim of both writers is to lay emphasis 
on the value of practising the virtues 
—Thrift and Industry standing perhaps 
first. In Men Who Win (Nelson & Sons) 
Mr. Thayer offers another collection of 
exemplars. The young reader here may 
learn how to become like Mr. Spurgeon 
or Dr. Arnold, John Bright or Agassiz, 
George Stephenson or Livingstone, and 
many another. Personally, we are too 
old to be capable of such drastic change, 
but the young are adaptable. One of Mr. 
Thayer’s model men is Horace Mann; but, 
alas! on inquiry we*find that he is not 
the illustrious patron of the Hambledon 
Cricket Clt{ in Nyren’s day, but merely 
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an American reformer. A reviewer’s life is 


full of disappointments. 


Tue fifth volume of Eminent Persons 
(Maemillans), being biographies reprinted 
from the Zimes, contains obituary notices 
of thirty notable men, including 
Kinglake, Bradlaugh, Lowell, Boulanger, 
Parnell, Spurgeon, Manning, Owen, Tenny- 
son, Renan, and Whitman. The period of 
time covered is 1891 and 1892. The only 
improvement in the book that suggests 
itself is that there should be an appendix 
dealing with the lesser men who died in 
these years. 


some 


Mr. W. W. Greener’s book on Zhe Gun 
and Its Development has reached its sixth 
edition. After looking through the pon- 
derous volume that it now makes, we have 
come to the conclusion that what Mr. 
Greener does not know about guns could 
be treated in the manner which Mr. Bob 
Sawyer designed for his profits: it could 
be put into a wine-glass and covered with 
a gooseberry -leaf. The book has a large 
number of illustrations, most of them being 
new. The letterpress is also largely new. 


In the second cloth volume of Mr. John 
Lane’s reissue of Mr. Walter Crane’s toy- 
books we find ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,” ‘“ The 
Absurd A B C,” and “The Three Bears” 
—three old friends made new with brighter 
colours and such fresh accessories as end- 
pages, title-pages, and a punning preface 
by the artist. Mr. Crane makes Mother 
Hubbard’s dog a white poodle, which is, 
we think, a sound choice. At the end of 
the book is this supplemental verse of the 
immortal story—the scene of the incident 
being Vigo-street : 

** Her neck she did CRANE, 
As she looked up the LANE, 
To see the THREE BEARs pass by, 
They all went in, oddly, 
At the Head of the Bodley 
An AB C for to buy. 
She went rather nearer 
To get a good look, 
And when she came back 
He had run through the book.” 


This is revising an old work and changing 
publishers with a vengeance. 


Wuen On Turnham Green appeared we 
thought that in Mr. James a new story- 
teller of parts had come to light. And the 
first chapter of the present book, Where 
Thames is Wide (Chapman & Hall), 
supported that belief. But :fter that 
the author’s decline is steady, and the 
novel as a whole is a very disappointing 
performance. 
depressed as by Mr. James’s struggles to be 
funny; especially as excitement was the 
quality we looked for, and not facetiousness 
at all. To expect a thrill and be fobbed off 
with a catch-phrase is exasperating. The 
two comic officers are wearisome beyond 
words. Mr. Charles James must hasten to 
be himself again: it is beyond him to be 
Charles Dickens. 


We have rarely been so} 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


By a Boy. 


Dear Srr,—It was jolly decent of you 
to send me that packet of books. One 
of the best was Harold the Norseman 
(Nelson & Son), by Fred Whishaw. It 
is simply a ripping story about Harold 
Haardraada, King of Norway, who was 
bowled out at last by the other Harold at 
the battle of Stamford Bridge with Tostig, 
who wasa bit of a bounder. I like historical 
yarns, because, if you know a bit of history, 
they seem to be all the more real. This 
story is just as good as history, because 
the writer has taken it from the old poet 
Johnnies. [Our esteemed correspondent 
means, we have reason to believe, that the 
author has drawn his material from the 
old Norse Sagas, and We endorse his 
encomium.—Ep.] This book tells you all 
about the Vikings, how they lived and 
hunted and fought; and you feel that it is 
all real, because the writer has taken it all 
from the chaps who saw it done. The story 
of how Harold scored off that rotten Emperor 
at Constantinople is awfully exciting, but 
indeed the whole story is good from beginning 
to end. Another first-class tale is King for 
a Summer (Hutchinson & Co.), by Edgar 
| Pickering, which gives you a very exciting 
| bit of Corsican history more than a hundred 
| years ago. The hero is mixed up in a 
'funny game they call the vendetta, and has 
a lot of skunks who want to murder 
| him on his track. So he takes to the hills 
/and joins the patriots, trying to kick the 
Genoese, who were always playing them 
dirty tricks, out of the island. Their king 
was a young German adventurer, a queer 
sort of chap, who only lasted for the summer 
term, so to speak. But the hero, who pals 
up with a young Englishman, comes out of 
it all right, after some splendid adventures 
and hairbreadth. escapes. The Corsicans, 
though, are not half such good fighters as 
the Vikings; they are too fond of stilettoes 
in the dark and pot shots behind a hedge. 
There is much the same sort of fighting in 
a fine yarn by E. 8. Ellis, called Shod with 
Silence, the first of the Boone and Kenton 
series (Cassell & Co.). Kenton was one 
of the pioneers on the Ohio in the days 
when the settlers in Kentucky had a row 
every now and then with the Indians. 
There is not much af the “noble Red man” 
in Mr. Ellis’s book; they are a mean, 
murderous lot, and I suppose that is about 
what they were. The story tells how 
Kenton saved a settler’s family—one of 
them was a nigger servant, who is always 
playing the giddy goat, and makes you 
laugh—from being massacred by the Indians, 
and I enjoyed it almost as much as one of 
Fenimore Cooper’s yarns. Zhe Pirate Junk, 
by John C. Hutchinson (White & Co.) is 
a fine tale of the sea, which all chaps of 
my age enjoy reading about. The only 
place where there are pirates now—it seems 
rather a pity—is off the Malay Archipelago 
‘I hope the spelling is right, it is a bit 
of a teaser), and here the hero’s ship is 
attacked. He finds himself in a very tight 
| place, and escapes by the skin of his teeth. 














Mr. Hutchinson seems to know all about 
a sailing ship, and his description of a 
typhoon is ripping. I wish, though, the crew 
did not talk in German, “ pidgin’? English, 
and Malay quite so much. Iam no good 
at German, and I have not begun on 
Malay and “pidgin” English yet (the 
Doctor’s Greek is bad enough), so when 
they begin to talk it is hard to know 
what they are driving at. For all that 
The Pirate Junk is an exciting story. 
There are some very fine yarns in Fifty-two 
Stories of Pluck and Peril, edited by Alfred 
H. Miles (Hutchinson & Co.), all kinds of 
stories about adventures in forest and prairie, 
on sea and land, at peace and at war. 
Among the stories are one or two by Mr. 
Henty and Mr. Manville Fenn, who always 
know what a chap likes reading about; and 
the rest of the tales are almost as good. It 
is really a jolly good collection—anthology 
Strauss Major, who is in the Sixth, and 
rather a swell at literature, told me to say, 
but I don’t know what that means. Another 
writer whose books I always like reading is 
Dr. Gordon Stables, and his new book, called 
Every Inch a Sailor (Nelson & Son), is quite 
up to his best form. He knows a jolly lot 
about animals and natural history all over 
the world, and in this book we sail off to 
out-of-the-way places like the Polar seas, 
Kamtchatka (the spelling is all right, because 
I looked it up), and Central Africa. As a 
rule I dodge books which I am told com- 
bine amusement with instruction—there’s a 
precious sight too much instruction in them 
—but you can’t help learning a whole heap 
of things from Every Inch a Sailor without 
knowing you are doing so. You can also 
learn a good deal from another book, called 
For Duty’s Sake: Stirring Stories of Noble 
Lives (Jarrold & Son), by M. Douglas, 
though it is a bit dull at times. Still, the 
history of Nelson and Sir John Franklin is 
never stale. Father Damien, a chap I had 
never heard about before, was as plucky as 
any of them, though in a different way. 
There is now only one book I have not told 
you something about, and that is Zhe Tyrants 
of Kool-Sim (Henry & Co.), by Maclaren 
Cobban. I have not gassed about that, 
though it is a splendidly exciting story, 
because it is not quite new, and has been 
out once before. [Our discerning corre- 
spondent has discovered that Zhe Tyrants 
of Kool-Sim has reached a second edition. } 
Taking it all round, I think there are very 
few chaps who would not enjoy any one of 
the books you sent, and now that I have 
given you my opinion about them I think I 
had better stop, for it has been an awful 
grind writing this letter, and remain, Yours 
ever, 
Joun TurRBEVILLE Tvsss (ma.). 





Tue sixth volume of Zhe Royal Natural 
History (Warne), edited by Mr. Richard 
Lydekker, reaches Invertebrate Animals. 
For a popular work, intended for the 
scientific man of the family rather than the 
professor, it is an admirable publication. 
The plates, both plain and coloured, are ex- 
cellent. 
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POETRY. 


A Lover's Breast-Knot. By Katharine Tynan 
(Mrs. Hinkson). (Elkin Mathews.) 


7 RS. HINKSON’S poetry has grown 

more and more natural; and that 
word implies some of the most happy 
accomplishments of art. It is impossible 
to be natural without something more 
than ordinary nature and something more 
than ordinary art. And it seemed for a 
time that Mrs. Hinkson was inclined to 
be content with mere spontaneity, mere 
gift, mere ease, of all of which she 
possesses so much; in her latest volume, 
however, the freedom has some added free- 
dom, the ease has a necessity, the gift has a 
responsibility ; it is not a going back, not a 
retractation, but a pushing onward and a 
confirmation of all the impulses, flights, and 
flittings we knew of her before. The first 
half of A Lover's Breast-Knot is made of 
love-songs as natural as ever were written 
by a woman’s hand; and the second half 
consists of the equally beautiful, and more 
than touching, songs of death, in mourning 
for the infant fruit of love. The first are 
lyrics of love—partly in visible union, partly 
in brief absence—and are full of a sense of 
summer and of the voices, breaths, and life 
of a garden. The following is one of the 
most perfect things in this section : 


**LOVE’S BIRD. 


‘* When thrushes rest the weary head, 
And linnets lie in gold and green, 

When blackbirds on a downy bed 
Are silvered with a moony sheen, 


‘* What voice awakes the emerald house ? 
What love incarnate flies on wings ? 
What passion shakes the trembling boughs ? 
It is the bird of love that sings. 


“‘ It is the bird of love that sings, 
Stabbing our silence like a sword, 
And Love himself that flies on wings, 
God and enchanter, and no bird. 


‘“‘ Our moon of honey, our marriage moon, 
Rides in the heaven for our delight; 
The silver world grows golden soon, 
Honey and gold spilled in the night. 


‘* The bird of love, the bird of pain, 
He sings our marriage moon away ; 
Filling the night with golden rain, 
Betwixt the darkness and the day. 
** Closer and closer, hold me close, 
For is it love or death he sings ? 
And is it love or death that goes 
Through | the sweet night with rustling 
wings ?”’ 

Equally fresh, warm, and tender is the 
lyric ‘Love Content,” in which the lonely 
bride avers that she would not shorten her 
time of waiting—the time of the garden’s 
greatest beauty and riches ; 


‘* And soon the moon-gold nights are spent.” 
This is followed by 
‘* HOME-COMING. 
* O passionate pilgrim, was the way 
So long then ¥ was the day so long 


From the blue matin till twas grey ? 
From morning till the even-song ? 








‘* Was it so long, love, while you came 
Nearer each minute ? lead-foot, slow, 
Did the day round to evening-flame ? 
And was the daylight slow to go? 


‘“« And did your eager eyes look far 
To see the crescent moon rise bright ? 
And Hesper, your home-coming star, 
Did Hesper tarry long that night?” 


There should have been space to quote 
“The Marriage,” which has that little 
medieval touch so familiar in Mrs. Hink- 
son’s earlier work, and so distinct, in her, 
from the suggestion of affectation. It is 
lost elsewhere in the present volume, amid 
the human actualities that are neither 
medieval nor modern, but simply per- 
petually present. 


In the second section the pathos would 
not be pathos if it were only pathos ; but it 
is more, in the verse of a writer so capable 
of sincerity. A child’s death is obviously 
one of the subjects that hold emotion within 
immediate reach of the lightest effort of 
artistic sincerity. None the less is that 
emotion missed by sincere souls who have 
not artistic sincerity, in many little volumes 
of verse every year. There is nothing easier 
to miss, although it is so accessible, than 
this poignant, simple, universal, and most 
human grief; and that fact should be the 
best reply to all who think that sincerity of 
character, sincerity of feeling, is enough, 
and is able to utter its voice, if only it 
speaks simply and in the rules of English 
metre. Mrs. Hinkson speaks simply and in 
the rules of English metre, but her verses 
rebuke a hundred elegies by true lovers and 
truer mourners of children, who have every- 
thing except that which justifies a poem. 

In her versification there is now a greater 
intelligibility than formerly. She does not 
write, even now, merely smooth rhythms ; 
but the light strains, the slight displace- 
ments, the brief syncopations, the trans- 
ferred accents, the lapsed syllables, when 
they occur (which is not too often) are more 
easily disposed of and valued in reading than 
has always been the case. The reader who 
has the ill-luck to be utterly unconnected 
with a single strand of the Celtic fringe is 
apt with humility to accuse his own inability 
to refer the lapsed syllables of Mrs. Hinkson 
and Mr. Yeats to something defective in his 
own sense of syllables, and to conjecture 
that there is something chanting in the verse 
which he would know more of were he, too, 
a Celt, and not a mere Saxon or Norman 
unused to chants. He need make no such 
excuses in the Lover’s Breast-Knot. Even if 
he has found them needful before, the versi- 
fication here is not only charmingly skilful 
but readily secured. At times, of course, 
there is no strain at all, no shifting of stress, 
no elision, hardly a redundancy ; and this 
happens to be the case in the beautiful and 
moving verses following : 


** LOVE COMFORTLESS. 


‘** The child is in the night and rain 
On whom no tenderest wind might 
blow, 
And out alone in a hurricane. 
Ah, no, 
The child is safe in Paradise ! 





‘** The snow is on his gentle head, 
His little feet are in the snow, 
O, very cold is his small bed ! 
Ah, no, 


Lift up your heart, lift up your eyes ! 


‘* Over the fields and out of sight, 
Beside the lonely river’s flow, 
Lieth the child this bitter night. 
Ah, no, 
The child sleeps under Mary’s eyes ! 


‘* What wandering lamb cries sore distressed, 
Whilst I with fire and comfort go ? 
O, let me warm him in my breast! 
Ah, no, 
*Tis warm in God’s lit nurseries !” 


Mrs. Hinkson’s place in poetry is growing 
surer and surer amongst her contemporaries. 


Poems and Ballads. (Methuen 


& Co.) 


*Q.” could not be anything but clever; 
and the qualities which have made his 
prose work memorable do not fail to attend 
his muse. Yet we would gladly exchange 
the first poem, for instance, in this volume, 
“Upon New Year’s Eve,” against a prose 
paper of his on the very same theme. 
Nevertheless, ‘“‘Q.” at his best in verse 
has chosen the right medium; and at his 
best he is in ‘‘Columbus at Seville.” The 
discoverer, old and deaf, has his long 
memories set loose by news of the Queen’s 
death, and he tells the story of his old hopes, 
his heart-sickness, his triumph, and the 
Queen’s fidelity to him, in contrast with the 
failure of Ferdinand. Very spirited is 
“Q.’s” presentment of the objections urged 
against the project of Columbus, who is the 
spokesman of these lines: 


By “Q.” 


‘* At Salamanca then they tested us ; 
Churchmen and schoolmen and cosmogoners 
In council. ‘Hey!’ and ‘What?’ ‘The 
earth a sphere 

And two ways to Cathaia ’’ 
tush !’ 

‘ Feared the Cathaians then no blood in the 
head 

From walking upside down ?’ 


‘Tut and 


‘Pray, did I 


now 
Of a ship would sail up-hill?’ ‘Had I not 
heard 
Perchance of latitudes where the wheel of the 
sun 
Kept the sea boiling ? 
Where white men 
blackamoors ?’ 
‘And hark ye, sir, to what Augustine says, 
And here is Cosma’s map: ‘(od built the 
world 
As a tabernacle: sky for roof and sides, 
And earth for flooring . .. made all men to 
dwell 
Upon the face of it” —the face, you hear, 
Not several faces—‘‘ On foundations laid 
The earth abides’’-—foundations, if you please, 
Not mid-air. Soothly, sir, at your conceits 
We smile, but warn you that they lie not far 
On this side heresy.’ ” 


Of the tropic point 
turned hop-skip and 


What with his title from Mr. Swinburne and 
his ‘‘get-up” from Mr. Kipling, ‘“Q.” is 
defiant of comparisons; yet if we have the 
Barrack-Room Ballads set spinning in our 
memory, how shall even Zhe Big Review of 


“*Q.” abide ? 
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An Uncrowned King: a Romance of High 
Politics. By Sydney C. Grier. (W. Black- 
wood & Sons. ) 

Mr. Grier has written a novel dealing with 

improbabilities in the Balkans, and called it 

a “romance.” But it is not a romance. 

The characters are not romantic, and the plot 

is clearly based on eventualities in the 

politics of England, Russia, and the Balkan 

States which, though unreal, are founded 

on fact. Mr. Grier’s story, however, 

should not be criticised for its title 
were it not that one feels in reading it 
how much better it would be if a romance- 
writer had written it, and not an author of 
Mr. Grier’s evident discernment of and 
interest in the possibilities of “ practical 
polities.” One is weighted throughout by 
the knowledge that Mr. Grier’s ‘‘ Scythia” 
is obviously a pseudonym for Russia, and 
that he feels himself bound to make his 

‘*romance ”’ conform to modern history and 

modern geography. Romance must have 

her wings free, not tied like this; or else 
her subject must not concern the actualities of 
kingdom-making, as Mr. Grier’s story does. 

Still, dn Unerowned King is a well-told story 

in its essentials, and its author has only just 

missed writing a remarkable book, and 
missed it by aiming too high—a good fault. 
The adventures of the young English noble- 
man, Lord Caerleon, in first refusing, and 
then, by a rather factitious series of coinci- 
dences, being drawn into accepting the offer 
of a crown in “ Thracia,” lead up eventually 
to some cleverly worked out scenes ‘“ of 
high polities,” amid which the author 
develops a love-story of which the idea is 
better than the execution. Nadia, who 
refuses to marry Lord Caerleon, because she 
knows that dynastic reasons require his 
alliance with a Princess, is, unfortunately, 
not presented to us at first in a way to 
captivate our sympathy; and her moral 
conflict has, therefore, rather a machine- 
made appearance. The author’s misfortune, 
in fact, throughout is that his personages 


are not fascinating in themselves, not 
‘romantic,’ and therefore, even when 


they are placed in what should be the most 
proper conditions for romance, the right 
illusion is not produced. The best con- 
ceived character in the book is the Thracian 
Stambuloff, ‘ Dracovies”; but the two 
O’Malachys are distinctly failures; the 
Russian intriguer and spy of fiction is 
too familiar for these ghosts to pass muster 
as more than dressed-up broom-handles. 
The promise of this writer as a_story- 
teller is the more certain because of the 
interest which the fate of ‘Thracia” 
maintains, in spite of the woodenness and 
stiffness of some of the principal performers. 
When Mr. Grier learns to realise his own 
puppets rather better he (or she ?) will give 
us a first-rate roman a clef. 


The Way of Marriage. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Tue author of The Way of Marriage has 
returned to a custom lately somewhat disused, 
in writing an introduction which purports 


By Violet Hunt. 





to show how the twelve stories composing 
the book came to be written. In the 
character of ‘‘ Mr. St. Jerome,” novelist, she 


describes an imaginary conversation with a 


lady who wonders what may be ‘the secret 
histories—the why and the wherefore—of 
the marriage of all these people”—the 
people, namely, at a certain dinner-party 
‘* Everyone’s story is an odd story if you 
really know it,” the novelist remarks sen- 
tentiously, ‘“‘ and the more abnormal the 
person the more abnormal the story.” As 
he undertakes to “make a little book” of 
these secret histories, and as The Way of 
Marriage purports to be that book, one is 
forced to think, on ‘“ Mr. St. Jerome’s” 
criterion or the converse of it, that the 
guests at that dinner-party must have been 
a remarkably “abnormal” collection of 
people, and the fable which gathers them at 
a single table is proportionately unconvincing. 
So, too, is the extraordinary recklessness of 
the suppositious writer of romans a clef, who 
boldly undertakes the task, especially as his 
fair interlocutor figures, in no very flattering 
light, in one of the stories. But the stories 
themselves are excellent in workmanship, 
and one of them, ‘ Nina Pereira,” is very 
powerful and finely written. ‘The Story of 
Mrs. Arne,” again, is a highly original 
horror, worked out with skill and conviction ; 
while the two tales in which that fascinating 
personage, Miss Aurora Tempest, figures 
are excellent comedy. Altogether it is a 
capital bookful of stories, and worthy of its 
clever author. With one exception, the 
woodeuts that accompany .the stories are 
charming. 


The Passion for Romance. By Edgar Jephson. 
(Henry & Co.) 


WE have learnt to approach an admittedly 
psychological novel, more especially when 
encumbered with the so-called sex pro- 
blem, with reserve tempered by apprehen- 
sion. It is usually wearisome; it is in- 
evitably unconvincing. Mr. Edgar Jephson 
has, however, seen fit to resuscitate it. 
In the Passion for Romance he gives us a 
sketch of the ways and wiles of the latter- 
day Don Juan. The story is a more or less 
brazen account of the amours of Lord Lisdor, 
a blasé, cynical, idle man about town, with 
all the conventional stock-in-trade of that 
character. He is frankly and unfeignedly 
vicious. He is betrothed, or it is charitable 
to presume that he is, to a musician, a loving 
and clinging girl. She is an artist to her 
finger tips; so why the author should intro- 
duce her to us in a music-hall brawl and a 
state of intoxication we are at a loss to 
imagine. She is not likely with her artistic 
and refined disposition, however perturbed 
in mind she may be, to seek distraction in 
drink and vulgarity. It is a gratuitous 
touch of a brutal straining after realism so- 
called. The cleverness of the book is un- 
deniable ; the dialogue is, as a rule, lifelike 
and crisp; the style is easy and often grace- 
ful. Some of the scenes show considerable 
dramatic instinct, notably the touching death 
of a musician while hearing the first per- 
formance of her greatest work. This makes 
us regret the unwholesomeness of the book 
all the more. 





The Dream that Stayed. By Florence Marryat. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Wuar the title has to do with the con- 
tents of Miss Florence Marryat’s latest 
novel we have, after anxious research, to 
confess ourselves in the most profound 
ignorance. What the dream was, why it 
stayed, where it stayed, or why it should 
not stay, we are at a loss to imagine. 
Possibly the explanation is that the 
form of the sentence which  consti- 
tutes the title has since Zhe Light that 
Failed become somewhat fashionable. But 
Rudyard Kipling’s title expressed a very 
definite idea; Miss Florence Marryat’s 
does nothing of the kind. Her thesis seems 
to be a well-worn one, to wit, the rela- 
tion between the father’s grapes and the 
children’s teeth. It is worked out in 
this way. Mrs. Raynham elopes from 
a husband who loves her dearly with his 
bosom friend and no apparent motive, leaving 
a daughter, Mary, behind her. The bosom 
friend in course of time dies, and leaves Mrs. 
Raynham with a second daughter, May. As 
times goes on Mary and May become en- 
amoured of the same man; neither can live 
without him. The gentleman, who is of all 
prigs the most insufferable, begins by being 
engaged to Mary, who is much too good for 
him, and subsequently transfers his affections 
to May. Mary pines considerably, and the 
General, Mrs. Raynham’s first husband, steps 
in and suggests that May, being born out 
of wedlock, has no right to his daughter’s 
lover. May finds the situation too com- 
plicated, and leaves it by means of an over- 
dose of chloral. Her lover, after an attack 
of brain-fever and the usual threat of big 
game shooting in South Africa, transfers 
enough of his battered affections to Mary to 
marry her. In the meanwhile Mrs. Rayn- 
ham, who has shirked every responsibility, 
and has been querulous and limp all through, 
goes out of what she is pleased to call her 
mind, and we are expected to sympathise 
with her. Wedo not. If a woman plays 
battledore and shuttlecock with the seventh 
commandment in the irresponsible, motiveless 
way that she does, she ought to take the 
consequences. 


The Miller’s Nieces. By H. W. Lucy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


We do not think that the miscellaneous 
collection of short stories and sketches 
which make up this volume will enhance 
Mr. Lucy’s reputation. They are as 
ephemeral as their fellow butterflies which 
flutter through the magazines in scores 
from month to month, and are for- 
gotten. When collected into book form 
they are of as little interest as any other 
ephemeridae in an entomological museum. 
The first story, from which the volume 
takes its title, is a somewhat obvious bit 
of melodrama, which is drawn out far too 
long. There is some humour in the men- 
dacity of Mr. Josiah Smith’s cabman and 
the credulity of Mr. Smith. The stories 
will serve well enough to wile away a very 


idle half-hour. 
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THE UPPER SHELF. 


Tue title of Belial’s Burdens, written and 
illustrated by James F. Sullivan (Dent), 
seems obscurely reminiscent. Then dis- 
covery follows: Mr. Sullivan has produced 
a witty parody of Zhe Sorrows of Satan. 
Miss Marie Corelli is to be congratu- 
lated on having reached the eminence 
of being parodied, and on having fallen 
into the hands of a parodist who, albeit 
searching and ludicrous enough, is never 
malignant. Although this book takes as 
long in the reading as a three-act farcical 
comedy takes in the acting, yet the last 
pages are as fresh in their effect as the first, 
and the reader laughs continuously. A 
capital eighteenpennyworth of fun.—Of the 
making of new authors there is no end; 
this week there are at least six: Tales of 
Black Country Life, by David Hobbs (Elliot 
Stock), show an intimate knowledge of the 
life of forge and foundry, and would have 
made very passable reading but for the 
obvious moral that runs through the pages. 
Mr. David Hobbs has yet to learn that the 
only allowable morals are those which rise 
in the reader’s mind as a natural response 
to the story. Of the remaining five 
the most facile, and at the same time 
most commonplace, are Gods of Gold, by 
Emilia Aylmer Gowing (F. V. White), 
and Zhe American Ieiress, by the Princess 
de Bourg (Digby, Long & Co.), and those 
who like plenty of dukes and dresses in their 
novels will find here just what they want. 
The other three “ first books” are more 
faulty and more original. There is the usual 
indiscriminate plethora of detail; a character 
can hardly light a pipe without our learning 
the history of matchbox, tobacco-pouch, and 
tobacco. Mr. H. C. Irwin, in A Man of 
Honour (Black), makes good use of his 
familiarity with army life in India, and tells 
with evident sympathy and admiration of 
the hopeless love and death of the last of 
that ancient and noble race, the ‘ Purefoys 
of Kilwellan.” The stress on the family tra- 
dition is a little overdone. On one occasion 
the last Mr. Purefoy of Kilwellan goes into 
action ‘‘ with all the fighting blood of all the 
Purefoys flaming in his face.” Mr. Irwin 
appears at his best in a battle or skirmish 
—the Siege of Delhi is described with par- 
ticular spirit—and at his worst when he 
shows his heart. 

Miss Kathleen Behenna, in her book 
‘Sidartha (Digby, Long & Co.), displays 
considerable imaginaticn in developing her 
well-sustained mystery, and surrounds it, in 
addition to the inevitable excess of detail 
already complained of, with much appro- 
priate romantic incident. This long novel 
is presented as a narrative told by one man 
to another over cigars. Accentuating this 
initial absurdity, the writer, to-make the 
story intelligible, interpolates chapters, ‘‘told 
by the author,” and the narrative proceeds 
confusedly and quite inconsecutively. It 
looks as though Miss Behenna discovered 
her mistake and lacked the courage at this 
point to rewrite it in the third person. 
Only seasoned authors have that courage. 
—In Sweet Lilac, by Marie Louise Eveson 
(Roxburghe Press), lies buried alive a 





pr tty little story, the victim of Miss 
Eveson’s copiousness. 

The Broken Ring, by Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins (Putnam’s), is a very refreshing 
and delightful little book. The story is 
laid in surroundings which recall The 
Prisoner of Zenda, but the book is no 
imitation, and the Princess and her jailor 
are drawn with freshness as well as spirit. 
—A Strange Solution, by Winifred Graham 
(Chapman & Hall), is another contribution 
to the literature of the Brutal Husband, the 
Saintly Wife, and the Other Man. It is 
not so much a story as a prolonged situa- 
tion, but it ends with remarkable vigour and 
effect.—Miss Constance Smith shows us in 
The Backslider (Bentley) the inconvenience 
of having been a new woman and writing 
objectionable novels, especially when you 
marry into refined but inquisitive University 
circles without telling Aim all about it.—But 
Miss Mary Albert’s heroine who married 
The Luckiest Man in the World (Simpkin), 
had more on her mind than a _ novel 
—she had an objectionable father. He 
occupied an eminent social position, but 
was addicted to burglary in his more 
sordid moments. The story, although it is 
eminently calculated to deter young readers 
from such a parentage, ends happily.— 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron tells a romantic story, 
Two Cousins and a Castle (F. V. White), of a 
young woman of good family, prepossessing 
appearance, and white and creamy dresses, 
and how she was pained and injured by 
one Dorothy Duke, who wore yellow satin 
and behaved accordingly. Here are some 
specimens of Mrs. Cameron’s style: ‘She 
sank into a chair and buried her face upon 
the table with a groan.” ‘For a moment 
or two Mab was silent, playing with the dry 
toast she had been trying to swallow.” 
“‘ Dorothy lifted her beautiful eyes to his, 
and then dropped them modestly again into 
her plate,”—<After Long Waiting, by Jessie 
L. Nicholson (Hurst & Blackett), deals with 
the forbidden theme of offspring mixed by 
kidnapping.—TZhrough Their Spectacles, by 
C. Lockhart Gordon (Jarrold), is piously 
meant, and we must account that to the 
author for righteousness. But it is not very 
readable.—Minstrel Dick, by Christabel R. 
Coleridge (Gardner, Darton & Co.), is a 
bright little story of the fourteenth century, 
certain to interest an intelligent little girl 
of ten or twelve. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Some Curistmas ANNUALS. 


Ir is just thirteen years since a paragraph 
in Zruth set the world inquiring after 
Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library, then new and 
unknown, and made the literary reputation 
of the late Hugh Conway. Of Called Back 
352,000 copies were sold between 1883 and 
1887. Those who wade through the Christ- 
mas literature of this year in the hope of 
discovering another Hugh Conway will, 
I fear, be disappointed. The new writers 
seem mostly mediocrities, the best stories 
being by those with already well-won repu- 
tations. No one, for example, should miss 





Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Bread upon the Waters” in 
the Graphic—an excellent example of what 
genius can do with an unpromising subject 
—or Mr. Anthony Hope’s racy “ The Lady 
and the Goblet” in the Gentlewoman. Before 
laying down the latter, lovers of the super- 
natural may like to read ‘My Fellow 
Travellers” and see what the grand- 
daughter of Charles Dickens makes of a 
ghost story. The effort has merit, though 
Miss Dickens shows to better advantage in 
character studies, such as make up her 
admirable novel, 4 Mere Cypher. For 
downright grisliness, Miss Dickens’s venture 
must, however, give way before ‘The Brown 
Man’s Servant,” by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, in 
Pearson’s Monthly; ‘‘ Dave,” by Mr. Owen 
Rhoscomyl, in the /dler, and ‘*The Moon- 
stricken,” by Mr. Bernard Capes, in the 
Cornhill. The last is an original tale. 
Anglo-Indian yarns run through many of 
the Christmas numbers and annuals, one of 
the best beim, ‘Fleechy,” by Mr. Lewis 
Torre, in the English Illustrated. Mr. 
Gilbert Parker supplies Black and White 
with its piéce de résistance, ‘The Belfry of 
St. Hyacinth.” He desires to be very grue- 
some, but the most sensitive reader will not 
shudder. <A far better piece of work is 
“The Green Silk Curtain,” by Mr. L. Cope 
Cornford, whose ‘Captain Jacobus” every- 
body with a taste for sound romance should 
read. In Seribner’s the most notable con- 
tribution is “The Magic Ring,” by Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, a delightful experience of 
the golden age, illustrated in blue and gold, 
with taste and felicity, by Oliver Herford, a 
son of Dr. Brooke Herford, the Unitarian 
minister. Those who have the Christmas 
Illustrated London News must not overlook 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘A Committee Man 
of the Terror.” I must draw attention, too, 
to the terrible story which Mr. H. G. Wells 
contributes to the Weekly Sun’s literary 
svpplement. For horror I know nothing 
that excels it. ‘‘The Sea-Raiders” is so 
far Mr. Wells’ masterpiece in the grisly. 

With regard to the following library list, 
A Chest of Opium is by the clever Anglo- 
Chinaman who wrote Zhe Shen's Pigtail 
in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s pseudonym series, 
and Zhe Money Spinner reproduces the 
remarkable “character notes” which have 
been appearing in the Cornhill this year and 
last. Nancy Noon has been unobtainable 
at the booksellers’ ever since Mr. Barrie 
declared it must make the author’s reputa- 
tion. This is a second edition. Captain 
Jacobus fully deserves the praise the re- 
viewers are bestowing upon it. Although 
it is neither a Christmas book nor a story, I 
must say here that Mr. Barrie’s memoir of his 
mother is a beautiful and remarkable book, 
to be read by all who value true literature. 
I have placed it first in the list of recom- 
dations that follow : 


Liprary List. 


Margaret Ogilvie. By J. M. Barrie. 

Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. 

A Chest of Opium. By Mr. N . 

The Money Spinner. By H. 8. Merriman 
and 8. Tallentyre. 

Captain Jacobus. By L. Cope Cornford. 
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THE END OF THE KELMSCOTT 
PRESS. 





ND so the Kelmscott Press is really 
about to close. That such was to be 

the case was bruited abroad within a week 
of the death of its illustrious founder. But 
we have awaited—some of us with almost 
breathless anxiety—an authoritative con- 
firmation of the report; dreading and yet 
unwilling to believe that the fate which 
‘‘had become an artistic necessity ’’—such 
was the cant phrase that went the rounds of 
the newspapers—was indeed inevitable after 
all. And hitherto there has been no official 
intimation on which we could rely. Nor 
even now, save indirectly, is the announce- 
ment from headquarters made public. 





The 
notification, such as it is, comes from the 
Kelmscott Press, on a sheet containing the 
order form for Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, 
with twelve full-page illustrations by Mr. 
A. J. Gaskin, of the Birmingham School. 
From this document we learn that “ the folio 
editions of Froissart and of Sigurd the Vol- 
sung, described in the June list, have been 
abandoned.” A limited list of works already 
promised and in progress follows, but, be- 
yond Mr. Morris’s last romance, no fresh 
works are announced—a matter, alas! too 
significant to be misunderstood. Thus all 
uncertainty as to the approaching end of the 
Press is removed. The third volume of 
The Earthly Paradise will appear shortly, to 
be followed in due course by the five others ; 
as well as the Sire Degravaunt, the prepara- 
tion of which, from the time of its first 
announcement, has spread over a consider- 
able period. It is to contain a frontispiece 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and is in other 
respects to be uniform with the Syr Perey- 
velle of Gales, issued from the Kelmscott 


Press in the early part of 1895. It may 
be of interest to recall that the old 
English romance of ‘Sire Degravaunt” 


was one which was, as far back as 1860, 
a favourite with Mr. Morris, who chose 
it as the subject for the decoration of 
the walls of the principal room in his Red 





House at Upton, Kent. The Kelmscott 
edition is to be a reprint from the Thornton 
MS. in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral. 
The Water of the Wondrous Isles, a new 
romance by William Morris, printed in his 
Chaucer type, with double columns, uniform 
with Zhe Weill at the Worlds End is to 
appear as announced in the June list. The 
only fresh item is Zhe Sundering Flood, the 
story Mr. Morris managed to complete just 
before he died; though he was too weak to 
be able to write the concluding chapters 
with his own hand, and had to dictate them 
to his friend and secretary, Mr. 8. C. 
Cockerell. No further mention is made of 
the volume of poems by Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, nor of the catalogue of Mr 
Morris’s own library, both works having 
been announced as in preparation as long 
ago as April, 1894. But the greatest loss, 
and one which book-lovers must never 
cease to regret, is the abandonment, now 
announced as a definite fact, of the folio 
editions of Froissart and of Sigurd the 
Volsung. On the latter, as the one of which 
the author was most proud among all his 
poetical works, he had intended to lavish 
the choicest decoration. It was to have 
been embellished with new borders and 
other ornaments by Mr. Morris himself, in 
addition to forty woodcuts designed by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones. The first announcement of 
this work had been made in November, 
1895, when the number of woodcuts pro- 
posed was set down at about five-and-twenty. 
Not much progress had been made with this 
work ; but with Zhe Cronycles of Syr John 
Froissart for which work Mr. Morris had 
elected to reprint Lord Berners’s translation 
from Pynson’s, edition of 1523 and 1525, 
it was far otherwise, a fact which makes 
its withdrawal all the more deplorable. 
Advertised as in preparation in August, 
1893, and as in the press in April, 1894— 
although in subsequent notices, it is true, 
it was referred to only as in preparation— 
it had reached a fairly advanced stage 
by the time of Mr. Morris’s death. It was 
to have appeared in two volumes, with 
double columns and ornamental borders, 
the latter of Mr. Morris’s own design. 

So much for the actual books and their 


contents. As regards the technical qualities 
of the work issued from the Kelmscott 


Press in general, it has been said, and said 
truly, that no matter to what Mr. Morris 
turned his hand he did it supremely well. 
Nor do the Kelmscott Press productions 
offer any exception to the rule. From its 
foundation in 1890 Mr. Morris concentrated 
his best energies upon the undertaking. No 
minutest detail—even to the very pattern of 
the water marks—but to him was an object 
of the most careful attention. It is a well- 
known fact that each single letter of the 





several founts he employed was designed by 
his own hand ; on a larger scale at first, lest 
any blemish of line or proportion should 
otherwise escape notice, and then reduced by 
photography to the working size, and again 
submitted to him for final revision before 
being handed to the type-cutter. Those 
only who have tried to design letters, and 
who therefore know how slight a modifica- 
tion goes to the making or marring of the 
ideal form, will be able to understand the 
labour and patience involved in the process. 
Certain journalist writers, not, it must be 
owned, with the best taste, have taken 
advantage of the present occasion to express 
their apprehensions lest a Morris reaction 
in book production should take place 
amongst us. It is to be feared the rather 
that such a reaction is not only not im- 
minent, but not possible under our existing 
commercial conditions. As an achievement, 
the establishment of the Kelmscott Press was 
unique ; as an experiment, a thing not to 
be repeated. The same writers have also 
chosen this as a time to air their opinions as 
to the superiority of the Continental and 
Transatlantic fashions of illustration over the 
style which William Morris adopted and 
used to maintain to be the proper form for 
book decoration as such; their opinions 
also as to the vast superiority of process 
blocks to hand engraving, machine-made 
papers and printing to hand-made papers 
and hand printing, and so on. Such ques- 
tions may well be left to posterity to 
determine; if, indeed, the books produced 
on the most approved modern plan have 
not already perished ere two or three 
generations shall have passed, as Mr. Morris 
was wont to prophesy that they would 
perish. Like that other statement of his— 
that books printed as he would have them 
are not difficult to read, as many persons 
declare them to be, but that if we find them 
so the fault lies not with the books, but 
with ourselves, who have allowed our sight 
to grow corrupt by the habit of reading bad 
type in ill-printed books—it rests with the 
future to pronounce the final verdict. We 
of to-day, perhaps, feel too intensely, on 
the one hand, our sense of obligation to the 
great master-printer, too keenly our sense 
of loss in his removal; or some of us, on the 
other hand, are too much set against him 
on political and partisan issues to be able 
to frame a judgment quite free from bias 
either way. But on one thing, at any rate, 
we are all agreed, that, for better or for 
worse, the folio edition of Chaucer which 
appeared this summer forms a great land- 
mark in the history of printing, and were 
sufficiently monumental in itself, had he 
produced no other book, to render the 
names of the Kelmscott Press and of 
William Morris memorable for all time. 
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A FLY-LEAF POEM. 


(Zo a little girl with a story-book—‘* Wymps,” 
by Evelyn Sharp.) 


Herz, in this book, the wise may find 
A world exactly to their mind. 

From fairy kings to talking fish, 
There’s everything such persons wish! 


Sweeter little maid than you 
Never read a story through. 
Through a sweeter little book 
Little maid shall never look. 


WituiaAm Watson. 


THE METHODS OF MR. MORRISON. 


A wriTER in the St. James’s Gazette claims 
to have discovered the secret of Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s realism, and to have proved that 
A Child of the Jago is not in any true sense 
Mr. Morrison’s child, but owes its parentage 
to the Rev. Osborne Jay, of Holy Trinity, 
Shoreditch. ‘‘In a sense,” says the re- 
viewer, ‘‘ the book has been written before.” 
For 4 Child of the Jago is the story of a 
boy brought up in one of the lowest slums 
of the East End, the district known as Old 
Nichol. Now five. years ago the Rev. 
Osborne Jay published a little book, now 
out of print and somewhat difficult to 
obtain, entitled Life in Darkest London, and 
dealing with the same district. A copy of 
this book has fallen into the hands of the 
St. James’s reviewer, and he roundly asserts 
that the chief characters and incidents in 
Mr. Morrison’s book appeared originally in 
the work of Mr. Jay. ‘‘Opportunities of 
observing how fiction is worked up out of a 
nucleus of fact,” he continues, ‘‘ are so rare 
that it seems worth while to give some 
illustrations from the present example in 
the shape of parallel passages.” And 
then follows a series of ‘‘ parallel passages ”’ 
by which it is sought to prove that Mr. 
Morrison’s realism is not based on observa- 
tion, but is merely an expansion of the facts 
set forth in Mr. Jay’s book. For example, 
Mr. Jay states in a passage of about thirty 
lines that faction fights are common in Old 
Nichol. Mr. Morrison gives two chapters 
of vivid description of a definite faction 
fight. Mr. Jay makes the plain statement 
that ‘“‘ women even take part, biting at each 
other’s faces and tearing out each other’s 
hair,” while Mr. Morrison “expands” this 
piece of information into the character of 
Sally Green, ‘the female champion of the 
old Jago.” Such parallels as these, the 
writer urges, “suffice to show how 
realistic fiction may be written.” Now it 
will occur to the least reflecting that Mr. 
Morrison must be a much cleverer man 
than he is, to evolve a realistic story, full 
of the minutest details of slum-life, from 
the few bald facts which the St. James’s re- 
viewer discovers to be common to Life in 
Darkest London and A Child of the Jago. 
Moreover, my own knowledge of Mr. 
Morrison convinced me that this was not 
the method on which he worked. And in 


to relate to me the genesis of his book, and 
to explain the origin of those points of 
resemblance which certainly exist between 
his work and that of Mr Jay. 

It was shortly after the publication of 
Tales of Mean Streets that Mr. Morrison 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Jay and his 
parish. Mr. Jay, struck by the grim truth 
of Mr. Morrison’s work, wrote him a letter 
of appreciation, which brought the author 
on a visit of inspection to Old Nichol. 
Already Mr. Morrison had the idea of Dicky 
Perrott in his mind (I have seen it, among 
scores of other jotted notions, in one of his 
old note-books) and was hesitating whether 
to place him in Poplar, in Bethnal Green, 
or elsewhere. The sight of Mr. Jay’s 
parish, and the hope that a story written 
round it might help that devoted clergyman 
in his work, induced Mr. Morrison to select 
Holy Trinity, Shoreditch, as the parish of 
Dicky Perroit’s residence. Hither, then, 
Mr. Morrison came day after day for more 
than eighteen months, learning every inch 
of the half-dozen streets—now improved 
off the face of the earth—which make 
up the Jago, haunting the public-houses, 
sitting with the people in their homes, 
and even trying in his own person what 
it feels like to earn a living by making 
match-boxes. The rival families — the 
Ranns and the Learys, Sally Green whose 
method was to bite the nape of her adver- 
sary’s neck, Norah Walsh who was given 
to jabbing her enemy with a broken bottle, 
so far from being expansions and exaggera- 
tions of Mr. Jay’s statistics, are real people 
of flesh and blood, with names of their 
own; even the man who laid the constable 
low with a fire-grate which he dropped from 
an upper window—one of the ‘parallel ” 
cases—is still living in his sins, and Mr. 
Morrison told the story to Mr. Jay. 

It must be remembered that the Jago 
covers a very small area, not more than 250 
yards each way. Now, given two men who 
spend eighteen months or so studying the 
lives of its inhabitants, and comparing 
notes of their discoveries and impressions, is 
it unlikely that when the one sets down the 
facts and the other weaves the facts into 
fiction a similarity should here and there 
appear? It is only due to the Rev. Osborne 
Jay to add that he has taken the earliest 
opportunity of bearing witness to the 
thoroughness of Mr. Morrison’s methods 
of research and of clearing him from the 
imputation of plagiarism. 


THE SELLING OF BOOKS. 


In an article contributed to the current 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. J. Shaylor (of 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) applies himself, 
as a business man with a mpe experience 
of the book trades, to treat of ‘books 
as articles of commerce, and of the best 
means of attracting public attention to 
them.” Mr. Shaylor represents in his 
own person a fifth element or party in 
the production and distribution of books of 
which the public knows little. “It is 
generally assumed,” he says very truly, 





answer to my request he was good enough 


“that the booksellers obtain the whole of 


their supply of books direct from the pub- 
lisher, Such is not, however, the case; for 
by the multiplying of new books, and the 
continued additions made to the list of pub- 
lishers, it would be impossible for a retail 
bookseller to keep in stock all the books 
issued even by one publisher.”” Hence the 
bookseller’s need of a middle source of 
supply for any and every book. One can 
well accept Mr. Shaylor’s statement that the 
knowledge available at these sources is 
encyclopaedic. Over a million books are 
always in stock at the largest of the 
distributing houses, and the counter business 
in front and the country dispatch business 
in the rear of the premises are alike wonder- 
ful to contemplate. 

From this exceptional point of vantage 
Mr. Shaylor is enabled to overlook the 
conditions of the book trade as they exist 
to-day. It is significant that he at once 
selects the intelligent bookseller as the most 
important medium in the distribution of 
books to the public. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Shaylor finds that intelligence and know- 
ledge are far too rare among booksellers 
and their assistants. Given an intelligent 
bookseller you have a man who “ can do 
more to promote sales than any number of 
advertisements, be the medium ever so 
carefully and judiciously selected.” In 
pointing to the decline, not of bookselling, 
but of the bookseller, Mr. Shaylor can only 
breathe a prayer that an “ educational and 
technical guild for the encouragement of 
knowledge in the bookseller of the future” 
may be the speedy remedy of the evil. 

From the bookseller Mr. Shaylor passes 
to the next most important medium between 
the producer and buyer— advertisement. 
Here he is especially interesting. Clearly 
the profitable advertising of a book is some- 
thing of an occult art when Mr. Shaylor 
can tell us how one author spent over 
£200 in advertising his book without the 
result of selling a single copy. In another 
case £10 only was put into advertising a 
popular 3s. 6d. book, “and within twelve 
months nearly 80,000 copies were disposed 
of.” Mr. Shaylor’s conclusion is that ‘no 
amount of advertising will make a bad book 
popular beyond the author’s circle of friends 
and admirers, while a good book will make its 
way with little advertising, without friends, 
and often in the face of adverse criticisms.” 

Mr. Shaylor touches lightly on other 
aids, good and bad, to the sale of a book, 
as, for instance, the tricks of authors them- 
selves, log-rolling, the mention of a book by 
a leading statesman, and fads and fashions of 
the hour. We can but indicate the lines on 
which he discusses a subject he has made his 
own. Two notable conclusions Mr. Shaylor 
comes to, with which we will end. ‘Though 
no rule can be laid down that will entirely 
regulate the sale of books, yet I have no 
hesitation in saying that a certain sale can 
always be relied on for a book that really 
has value in it.” That should do more than 
cure the young author’s heartburnings ; it 
should prevent them. And for he book- 
seller there is encouragement too. “I am 
fully convinced that the bookseller who has 
a well-informed mind, and one always 
capable of development, is bound to make 





more than a bare living.” 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 


V.—Tuomas Gray. 


Gray stands apart as our most fastidious 
man of letters. He wrote only when it 
pleased him, and not always then, and he 
had no wish for others to see his work. 
The late Walter Pater did not live a more 
cloistral life. Yet, when the poem upon which 
this reserved and secluded scholar had spent 
most pains at last was printed, it entered 
into every home in England and touched a 
chord of sympathy in every heart. To many 
readers Gray is represented solely by the 
‘‘Elegy,” which must be grouped with that 
little body of verse that is imperishable. 
“The Bard,’ ‘The Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” “‘The Hymn to 
Adversity,” ‘‘The Ode on the Progress of 


Poesy”: these, though lines from them have 
passed into the language, and flawless 


are—these are less certain of 
Gray will ever be the ‘ Poet 
of the ‘Elegy.’” Gray’s “Elegy” and Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village” shine forth as 
the two human poems in a century of artifice. 
Then came Cowper and Crabbe, and after 
them the authors of Lyrical Ballads, and the 
revolution was complete. 

To find Gray’s parallel we must turn 
to Edward Fitzgerald; both were shy, 
solitary men; both were ripe scholars, im- 
oatient of what is petty and cheap; both 
had but few friends, yet loved those dearly 
and wrote them fascinating letters; both 
were poets born, though rarely articulate ; 
both guarded their work from the public 
gaze; and both were consummate critics of 
the best in literature and art. Must it be 
added that both were unhappy? We fear so. 

Both had, however, a rare gift of humour. 
Gray’s sportive side is too little known. 
In 1740 he sent to Wharton, from Florence, 
a diverting synopsis of ‘‘The Travels of 
T. G. Gent,” which may come a little 
unexpectedly upon some readers of the 
“Elegy.” The fourth chapter promises the 
‘Anatomy of a French ear, showing the 
formation of it to be entirely different from 
that of an English one, and that sounds 
have a directly contrary effect upon one and 
the other’; also, ‘Tables, wherein is cal- 
culated with the utmost exactness the several 
degrees of red now in use, from the rising 
blush of the Advocate’s wife to the flaming 
crimson of a Princess of the Blood ; done by 
a limner in great vozue.” Chapter xi. 
begins: ‘Sets out the latter end of Novem- 
ber to cross the Alps. He is devoured by a 
wolf, and how it is to be devoured by a 
wolf.” The whole joke is light and sportive, 
and Gray’s letters are among the best in the 
language. 

In the following lines Gray attempted a 
portrait of himself : 


though they 
permanence. 


**Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to im- 

portune, 

He had not the method of making a fortune : 

Could love, and could hate, so was thought 
somewhat odd ; 

No very great wit, he believed in a God : 

A place or a pension he did not desire, 

But left Church and State to Charles Towns- 
hend and Squire.” 


Gray died, unmarried, in 1771, at the age 
f 55. 





PARIS LETTER. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


THe new volume of Mérimée’s Letters, 
which Messrs. Calmann Lévy have just 
published, gives us a charming glimpse of 
a Mérimée, somewhat unfamiliar, who was 
neither a cynic nor a poseur. To be sure, he 
preserves his essential affectation, the ex- 
cessive abuse of English words and phrases in 
French prose. In this weakness he is 
worse than the old-fashioned English lady 
novelist. More than once in the same 
correspondence he describes himself as “a 
matter-of-fact man”; “ really, truly,” is his 
favourite form of prayer, and ‘ blue-devils ” 
are monotonously frequent in these pages, as 
well as ‘‘ gentlemanlike” and “in the mind’s 
eye.” These letters, written to a chatelaine in 
Touraine, have all the brightness and clear- 
ness of Mérimée’s irreproachable style, with- 
out its bitterness or cruelty. After a pleasant 
summary of his life in Scotland, he adds : 


‘The worst is, everybody is a little on exhibi- 

tion. . . . Everyone adopts a grand and noble 
air when the gong sounds. . . . Here one is 
contemptible when one does not know all one 
ought to know, when one shows astonishment or 
curiosity, or speaks without reflection, or lets 
oneself be seen as one is. The result is, that in 
spite of mountains, lochs, and immense fortunes, 
everyone is mortally bored.” 
He relates that on a Sunday a cabman in 
Edinburgh demanded double fare from him, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Do you think that for less I 
would pollute the Lord’s-day.” 

The mocking and mordant sceptic, writing 
to a pious lady much concerned for his 
spiritual welfare, drops his habitual tone of 
raillery, and mournfully admits that though 
he cannot believe, he is grateful for her 
prayers. Renan, gracefully accepting a 
medal from a little Breton peasant, is less 
striking a figure of courteous concession to 
superstition than Mérimée writing to his 
austere and distinguished friend, in return 
for hers : 


‘*Whatever may happen, Madame, one thought 
will make death less cruel to me, and it is that 
noble souls should be interested in mine. You 
have done me great good in thinking of me— 
isolated creature in this sad world—and if the 
medal does not work a miracle in my favour, 
I will always remember with gladness the hand 
that gave it to me.” 


He declines with thanks her offer of a cat, 
because his last ‘‘ died looking at him.” Life, 
he believes, lasts longer in an animal’s eye 
because in animals it is less concentrated. 
This hitherto ‘‘ unpublished ” Mérimée, 
though no less polished, witty, and elegant 
than the old unpleasant personage, is greatly 
more sympathetic, more human, with that 
touch of melancholy that belongs to the 
milder form of pessimism. A last quotation 
from these delightful and natural letters : 


‘**T also was enthusiastic in my youth, but it 
befell me as it did a cat I reared in the belief 
that evil did not exist. One day he went upon 
the roof and returned with a broken paw, a 
hundred scratches, and atorn robe. Ever after- 
wards he was prudent, mistrustful, and pessi- 
mistic ; for the rest, a good enough cat.” 


M. Maeterlinck’s new play, ‘“‘ Aglavaine 
et Sélysette,” is a delicate and enchanting 





piece of work. The tricks of repetition and 
affected emotion fade as sins of the author’s 
youth. It is a drama of three hearts un- 
folded in an atmosphere of tender rather 
than tragic suffering. Meleandre loves his 
charming little wife, Sélysette, but worships 
the beautiful Aglavaine. Aglavaine and 
Sélysette emulate each other in the attitude 
of noblest generosity. All three are united 
in a bond of love free from all the baser 
elements of that passion. It is the frail 
little Sélysette who carries the palm in 
generosity. In order that her friend and 
her husband may find happiness together 
she flings herself from a tower under such 
circumstances as to give her death the 
appearance of accident, and, dying, refuses 
to reveal her secret to the imploring Agla- 
vaine: ‘‘* You will not believe me dead, I 
shall look so happy,’ she cries, in a lie of 
angelic candour and grace. .. . ‘I so small, 
with such a big paradise in the heart’ ;” and 
looking at her husband adds: ‘“ ‘ He is sad. 
But thou wilt tell him one day, a little later, 
when forgetfulness has come,’”’ and, after a 
few broken phrases, she dies in the arms of 
the two who love her dearly, but whose 
mutual love has killed her. It would be 
difficult to make a choice among the touch- 
ing and poetic phrases that run so musically 
through the whole. Where can you find 
profounder word than this on the instinct 
of maternity ?—‘‘ Women never weary of 
being mothers, and they would even nurse 
death itself if it came to sleep in their 
lap.” 

It is a pleasure to come across such a 
volume of poetry as Fernand Gregh’s Za 
Maison de ? Enfance ; so fresh and sweet, as 
softly perfumed and captivating as an 
April wood. Quotations crowd to the 
grateful pen, but one from the ‘‘ Menuet” 
must, alas! suffice : 


‘** Ah, comme vous broyez les cceurs 
De vos airs charmants et moqueurs 
Et si tristes ! 
Menuets a peine entendus, 
Sanglots légers, rires fondus, 


,>° 


Baisers tristes ! 


LT’ Enfermé of Gustave Geffroy sounds 
like a thrilling novel. But no. It is the 
life of Blanqui, the revolutionist ; a life of 
exceptional vicissitudes, a tale of imprison- 
ments more varied than the most restless 
Londoner’s change of lodgings. Blanqui 
was one more of those ambitious Italians 
who have succeeded or failed in their pur- 
pose of ‘“‘making French history,” whose 
type culminates in Mazarin, Mirabeau, 
and Napoleon, and nothing could be more 
dramatic, more vividly coloured and seizing 
than this biography of a futile but in- 
teresting personage. 


Books of the week : 


1. New edition of Ferdinand Brunetiére’s 
Roman Naturaliste. (Calmann Lévy.) 

2. Lettres inédites de Prosper Mérimée. (Cal- 
mann Lévy.) 

3. Aglavaine et Sélysette. Maeterlinck. (Société 
de Mercure de France.) 

4. La Muison de ? Enfance. 
(Calmann Lévy.) 

5. La Famille et les Amis de Montaigne. 
Paul Stapfer. (Hachette & Co.) 

(Char- 


6. L’Enfermé. Gustave Geffroy. 
pentier.) 


Fernand Gregh. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


HIS week is interesting in journalism— 
and perhaps literature—in producing a 
new paper modelled on the old Zatler and 
Spectator. To Messrs. Henry & Co. belong 
credit for the performance: the plan, we 
fancy, has occurred to most people who 
have thought at all of ideal journalism, 
that impossible subject! The new paper is 
entitled Zhe Children of the Hour: a Paper 
for the Few. Most new papers, however 
they begin, finish by being papers for the 
few ; this bantling aims at the minority from 
the first. Considering that the price of each 
number is “a shilling or more,” and that Zhe 
Children of the Hour will be published twice a 
week, there is every chance of it reaching its 
destination. The paper will be posted to 
subscribers so as to be laid on their break- 
fast tables with the other letters. The name 
of the editor is not printed, although a first 
list of writers accompanies the preliminary 
number. We should have thought that 
consistent anonymity was a wiser rule. 





Tue forewords are rich in promises: 
“You will soon come to see the packet with 
a little shock of delight,” says the editor ; 
‘‘for we can promise you that, after ten 
minutes with one of us, you shall go to 
your duties—if you have any; to your 
diversions, should no duty call you—if not 
much the wiser, at any rate in a pleasant 
humour.” This is brave news, and it 
seems a pity that only the few are thus to 
be gladdened. Again, “Good writing and 
clear thinking are the ken-marks of Zhe 
Children of the Hour.” This also is welcome 
tidings. Finally, says the editor, ‘‘We 
write for you, gentle reader, in your town 
or country house, in your rectory, in your 
ship, or with your regiment—for you, sir, 
are a man of the world, a man of taste; 
you, madam, are a gentlewoman—you will 
understand and enjoy us.” Good. We do | 
not happen to have a ship, or a regiment, | 
or a country house, and emphatically we | 
have not a rectory, but we mean to read 


The Children of the Hour. 


Ir is supposed that very contradictory 
statements have been made as to the sale of 
the Sun. The public has been told that 
Mr. Hooley has bought it, and then that 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor has not sold it to Mr. 
Hooley. But these statements can be re- 
conciled with each other; and, as a matter 
of fact, both are absolutely correct. The 
paper has been bought by Mr. Hooley, but 
from an intermediary, to whom, and not to 
Mr. Hooley direct, it was sold by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. The intermediary, whom it is of 
no consequence to name, professes Liberal 
opinions ; and on that account, no doubt 
was a persona grata to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
who might have hesitated to sell a Radical 
paper to Tory Mr. Hooley. The change in 
the management of the Sun will take place 
before Christmas. 





Tue meeting convened for the purpose of 
deciding upon what shape the memorial to 
Robert Louis Stevenson shall take is pro- | 








ceeding in Edinburgh as we go to press. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Edmund Gosse writes to the 
Times to express his earnest hope that the 
memorial, whatever its ultimate expansion, 
shall not fail to start with the idea of a 
portrait in sculpture. This view is, we 
think, sound. Mr. Lang has declared that 
Stevenson was not statuesque, yet, as Mr. 
Gosse points out, his head was none the less 
one “the vigour and vivacity of which 
were exactly titted to attract an ambitious 
sculptor.” 


AnoTuer case of harking back to an old 
literary form is to be found in an announce- 
ment made by Mr. Elkin Mathews. It is 
his intention to revive the broadsheet ballad, 
with its single woodcut, just as it was issued 
in the old time. The only difference, 
apparently, will be in the subjects rhymed 
about; and this we should expect. Yet if 
our George Barnwells and other imitators of 
the lurid heroes whose Valhalla was the 
Catnach Press go unsung in the new broad- 
sheets, we trust that Mr. Mathews will give 
us robust stuff for our sixpences. Sixpence 
is to be the price of each ballad. Another 
suggestion: Let us have them sold in the 
streets; let them “‘strike a bliss” upon the 
day in these dreary, difficult months. The 
first broadsheet is to bear the title The Fairy 
Folk’s Ride, which is seasonable. We do not 
recommend the promiscuous hawking of 
these productions, but it would be jolly to 
know that at a given street corner one was 
always sure of finding a ballad-monger. 


“SrerMoTHER would be a better word.” 
It was thus that Lord Rosebery sought to 
qualify Sir Walter Besant’s assertion, in his 
lecture on Monday at the Queen’s Hall, 
that London has proved herself the mother 
of English literature. Lord Rosebery even 
went on to insist that she had been a hard 
stepmother. Why not, by the way, have 
used De Quincey’s phrase—‘‘a stony-hearted 
step-mother ”—outright ? Sir Walter urged 
the names of Chaucer, Gower, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope as London’s nurselings ; 


| Lord Rosebery volleyed back with those of 


Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, Byron, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth as the country’s. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that London 
has been the mother of publishers. But 
then Sir Walter Besant would not have said 
that. 


WE honour Lord Rosebery for his spirited 
defence of Whittington against Sir Walter 
Besant’s attack. Sir Walter dared to be- 





smirch the character of a great and good 
man by calling him a ‘‘country gentleman.” | 
This is unsportsmanlike to the tenth degree. 
Whittington was either an apprentice with | 
a cat who sat on Highgate Hill and heard | 
the bells of London, or he was nothing. As 
a country gentleman he is without charms. | 
Tradition is often finer than truth, as Lord | 
Rosebery suggested; and we value the | 
Whittington tradition above a library of | 
facts. We shall be told soon that there 
never was a Jack the Giant Killer! 


Dr. Garnett has put some wise prefatory 
remarks to the new illustrated edition of | 
the late William Blades’s Enemies of Books | 


which Mr. Elliot Stock has just issued. 
One of his remarks is very much to the 
point. ‘The value of books,” he says, 
“as of other things, may be superstitiously 
over-rated. We are accustomed to speak 
of them as if they were in themselves the 
wisdom, or the knowledge, or the genius, of 
which they are in fact only the receptacles, 
They are not the honey of the human hive, 
but only the treasure-wells in which it is 
stored, and the analogue of the bee is the 
author. But even in this restricted point 
of view,” adds Dr. Garnett, “ their function 
is so important that to destroy them is a 
crime of lse humanité.” Incidentally Dr. 
Garnett mentions that he once redeemed 
Emily Bronté’s last verses from a discarded 
volume. He calls them ‘almost the noblest 
poems ever written by a woman in the 
English language.” Dr. Garnett is not 
alone in this opinion. Some persons con- 
sider their omission the one grave charge 
against the Golden Treasury. 


Soon after the popularity of “The Sign of 
the Cross” was placed beyond uncertainty, 
rumours of a dramatic version of Zhe /’/- 
grim’s Progress were passed about. We 
now learn that in its stage form Bunyan’s 
allegory will be found to be “a mystery 
play.” According to the notice issued by 
the Olympic management “ the dialogue is 
not in verse, but in rhythmical prose, and 
comedy in keeping with the motif of the 
piece is introduced.” We shall be in- 
terested (though not eager to see) this 
comedy. The part of Christian will be 
played by Miss Grace Hawthorne. The 
next announcement will probably be con- 
cerned with a burlesque of the spectacle at 
another theatre, under tlie title of Apol/yon- 
aris; or, A Playful Mystery. 


ANOTHER attempt to familiarise the people 
with religious thought is that of Messrs. 
Constable & Co., who from their offices at 
Westminster are sending forth very modern 
copies of the books of the Bible. The 
Gospel according to St. Mark lies before us, 
priced at a shilling net, bound in green 
cloth with a white label, and endowed with 
wide margins. In order, we suppose, to add 


| to the attractions of the volume, the division 


into verses is no longer made, and the story 
runs on like an ordinary narrative. This 
feature is, we think, sound, although the 
whole design of the publication is perhaps 
a little too fantastic to please old-fashioned 
persons. 


A NEw magazine for children comes from 
the 8.P.C.K. Golden Sunbeams it is called, 


'and it is serious in tone, being deeply cor- 


cerned with the moral development of its 
young readers. The letterpress of this the 
first number has a strong Christmas flavour. 


|The illustrations are wholly or mainly the 


work of Mr. Charles Robinson, and we cor- 
dially recommend all admirers of this graceful 
and perceptive artist to acquire Golden Sun- 
beams, if only for the beautiful picture on 
p. 4. 


Norrrncuam now has its ‘Sette of 
Odde Volumes” as well as London. And 
Nottingham’s Sette have opuscula like their 

- } 
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London comrades, the first being called 
“The Story of a Little Book; or, the Tale of 
a Lamb-kin.” For the benefit of those to 
whom this title is not self-explanatory we 
may add that it comprises an account and 
facsimile of Lamb’s Prince Dorus. We trust 
that the Nottingham Odde Volumes do not 
intend always to make puns. 


Amone the “ Literary and Philosophical 
Institutes”’ which shine as stars in the 
provincial firmament, the ‘Lit. and Phil.” at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne shines not the dimmest. 
About three years ago it varied its history 
by taking fire. It was reconstructed with 
many improvements, and now, one hundred 
and three years after its foundation, its story 
is to be written by Dr. Robert Spence 
Watson, who will trace the close connexion 
which, throughout its history, the Institution 
has had with education and general culture 
on Tyneside. 

Amip the welter of new novels which 
crowd upon each other’s heels as fast as 
their straining writers can produce them 
(reminding one as much as anything of the 
old pictures of the rabbit-breeding woman of 
Dorking) itis cheering to come upon the state- 
ment that the novel upon which Mr. George 
Moore already has spent many months cannot 
possibly be ready before Christmas of next 
year. Mr. Moore, says the report from 
which we take this information, hopes to 
make a book that shall rival Anna Karénina, 
That is the way to write fiction—to begin 
by aiming high. 





In the same article, which appears in the 
Literary Supplement of the Weekly Sun, is a 
somewhat full résumé of the plot of Mr. 
Moore’s novel. ‘This generosity on the 
part of a novelist strikes us as something 
new. Wedo not think, however, that Mr. 
Moore’s confidences will diminish interest in 
his book. Indeed, in these days of over- 
production, it might be a good thing for 
the general reader if he could see the plot 
of a novel first, and decide whether he 
would purchase the privilege of watching 
its execution. We know this is flat heresy, 
but we set our dearest hopes on literary 
heresies; and, after all, the idea is only 
akin to the good sense of Lamb, who, when 
he asked a friend to dinner, always 
described the coming feast, and dwelling on 
it, left nothing to the doubts, but all to the 
hopes, of his guest. 


Dovstitess the chastening of Oxford 
deans and dons must be undertaken from 
time to time. After the Js’s article—for we 
hope we have heard the last of it—enter 
Mr. Will Rothenstein with a book of litho- 
graphed caricatures. There are twenty-four 
drawings, many of which will not be un- 
pleasing to their subjects. But others 
are described by a contemporary as 

really brutal.” 

Anoruer lady to join the ranks of the 
novelists is Mrs. Barry Pain. Her first 
novel, shortly to appear, is called Saint Eva; 
and Sir Edward Burne-Jones has designed 
a frontispiece, which ensures for the book 





new novels do not necessarily penetrate. 
Sometimes the writer carries the illustrator 
pick-a-back—as in the case of Cervantes and 
Tony Johannot; sometimes the illustrator 
carries the writer—as in the case of Bewick. 


An American gentleman named Charles 
Austin Bates threatens to publish a paper 
to be called Charles Austin Bates’ Criticisms. 
“T want a paper of my own,” he says, “in 
which I can use just as many capital ‘I’s’ 
as I feel like using.’”” We now understand 
what a safety valve we English have in the 
Daily Telegraph’s annual August correspon- 
dence. 


Great minds move together, and we take 
it that minds which are not quite great, but 
are yet well furnished, move part of the 
way together. Thus, while Mr. Le Gallienne 
has been working on his novel, Zhe Quest of 
the Golden Girl, another writer, Mr. J. R. 
Hutchinson, has been silently evolving The 
Quest of the Golden Pearl. We fear that 
both writers are doomed to exchange 
readers now and then. 


Farry-Ta.e writers of late have hit upon 
some rather good words. The stream sets, 
no doubt, from the immortal Alice, but 
there is merit in ‘‘Golliwogs,” there is merit 
in ‘* Wymps,” and “ Nipkin,” the title of a 
newly announced fairy-tale is pert and 
elvish. In richer vein we have ‘ Kata- 
wampus,” while the ‘ Zankiwank” and 
the ‘ Bletherwitch” achieve the pon- 
derously funny. 


Messrs. Stupxtn, Marsuatt & Co. have 
compiled a genuine list of titles of books 
exactly as they were written in booksellers’ 
orders during this year. Here are a few 
selections from this budget of unconscious 
humour: 


BooK REQUIRED. | TITLE AS ORDERED. 





Republic of Plato. By Republic of Flats. By 
Jowett. Jowett. 

Murray's Handbook to |Murray’s Handbook to 
Algiers and Tunis Algebra and Tunics. 

Across Russian Snows. | Across the Russian’s 

Nose. 

Boy Hero. By Walsham | The Boy Hero of Wal- 
How. thamstow. 

Aristotle’s Masterpiece. | Harry Stockle’s Master- 

puece. 

Bog Myrtle and Peat. Bay, Muscle, and the 

Peas. 

Morgan’s St. Paul in|Morgan’s St. Paul in 
Britain. Brighton. 

Play — Actress. By |Play Actress, and 
Crockett. Pseudo-| Cricket in the Pande- 
nym Library. | monium Library. 

Deliberate invention could not produce 


funnier variants. 





In one instance still another column is 
needed, where the correct name of the book 
is given (forgive the bull) incorrectly. Thus 
the author of Silent Gods and Sun Steeped 
Lands is not the Rey. Frazer, but Mr. 
R. W. Frazer. 


Tue genuine titles borne by some books 
are hardly less surprising. In America has 
just been issued a little work called luridly 


entry into a number of libraries whither | In Jail with Charles Dickens. Once past the 





cover and title-page the sensationalism 
vanishes, and the book becomes merely an 
account of those prisons of which Dickens 
wrote. But the name was cunningly 
devised. 


Tue reproach against England which is 
involved in the fact that no memorial to Sir 
Walter Scott has yet been placed in West- 
minster Abbey can be considered as already 
wiped away. The fund for the purpose has 
risen to adequate figures with the speed of 
those Solway tides which Scott loved to 
describe. Coincidently with this satisfac- 
tory result of a belated appeal, we note the 
completion by Messrs. Archibald Constable 
& Co.—in happy time for Christmas—of 
their reprint of the ‘‘ Author’s Edition” of 
the Waverley novels with the original plates, 
in forty-eight volumes. 





Two items will interest students of 
Spanish literature. Mr. H. Butler-Clarke, 
late Spanish reader to the University of 
Oxford, is printing for private circulation 
Lazarillo de Tormes, from the almost unique 
copy of 1554 in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. Morel-Fatio 
has lately raised the interesting question of 
the authorship of this earliest of the 
picaresque novels. We are also informed 
that Prof. Hugo A. Rennert, of Phila- 
delphia, hopes soon to publish an edition of 
Guillen de Castro’s almost unknown play, 
“Ingratitud por Amor”; to -be followed, 
perhaps, by some inedited poems of Fernan 
Perez de Guzman, and of Gongora, from 
MSS. in his possession. 


Tue illustrations which form the special 
feature of the new edition of Emma (Mac- 
millans) have all the qualities which we 
expect in Mr. Hugh Thomson’s work. But 
they suffer by being printed on a paper 
which, good enough for the letterpress, 
is not good or white enough for Mr. 
Thomson’s delicate lines. Our conviction, 
however, is that all attempts to illustrate 
Jane Austen only proves her to be of the 
elect whose works can gain nothing from 
the cunningest pencil. She is so true to 
the human nature which is of all periods 
that we cannot feel wholly grateful when 
the artist of one period reminds us, in the 
turning of a page, that Emma Woodhouse 
wore a high bodice and a top-knot, and sat 
on Chippendale chairs, and that every line 
in Mr. Knightley’s figure was eighteenth 
century. For we already knew Emma and 
her grave lover on a higher plane, and had 
forgotten these little things in a greater 
intimacy. And this, we take it, is the case 
against illustrating Shakespeare. 


Our paragraphs bear fruit. Last week, 
in commenting upon the number of Zhe 
Artist which deals with the work of Mr. 
Frederick Sandys, we regretted the omis- 
sion of the exquisite ‘‘ Proud Maisie.” The 
editor of Zhe Artist now writes to say that 
he has taken our hint and included the 
picture in the édition de luxe of the magazine. 


A writer in the Toronto Week discusses 
the question whether or not there is a 
Canadian literature. He is unable to give 
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an answer more decisive than this, which 
refers to Canadian poetry: ‘The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean deciared Campbell’s ‘Mother’ 
to be the best poem written in America 
during the past twenty years; the London 
Spectator placed the work of Lampman side 
by side with that of Longfellow ; while Paul 
Flouret, of the Paris Figaro, stated in an 
interview in Toronto about a year ago that 
the poems of several of the younger Canadian 
poets have been translated into French in 
Paris.” These testimonials are scarcely 
impressive, and on the whole we prefer to 
repose on the writer’s own exclamatory 
remark: ‘‘ Yes, assuredly, what is immortal 
in Canadian literature will live.”’ It is clear 
that Canada can, at least, produce sapient 
criticism. 


Mr. Georce ALLEN announces that he 
will be pleased to insert in his new Literary 
Year-Book the names and addresses of 
London Agents for American and Conti- 
nental publishers, if the same are sent to 
him, duly authenticated, before the 15th inst. 


A DETERMINED attempt is to be made to 
check the abuse of the privilege of quotation 
from new books to which certain news- 
papers are prone. The Publishers’ Associa- 
tion have appointed a sub-committee of 
their Council to come to a decision on the 
question, in the interests of authors and 
publishers. Before any action is, however, 
taken, due warning to the offending editors 
will be given. 


Tue honours paid in Paris to Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt on Wednesday are described by 
M. Blowitz as ‘‘ without precedent or analogy 
in the artistic history of France.” It may be 
confessed that in England no such celebration 
could have included an incident so gracious 
and splendid as that which M. Blowitz reports 
as follows: ‘Then come the poets Francois 
Coppée, Catulle Mendés, Edmond Harau- 
court, André Theuriet, and Edmond Rostand, 
who one by one, stepping forth from the 
group, advance towards Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt to read each of them a sonnet 
in her honour.” The sonnet read by 
M. Edmond Rostand, the author of La 
Princesse Lointaine, culminated in the 
splendid compliment—grateful to all English 
people as to its direct recipient—‘‘ When 
you play you feel Shakespeare’s lips pressed 
secretly on the rings of your fingers.” 


Tue last rose of summer is faded and 
gone, but Dean Hole’s Book about Roses 
has just bloomed into another edition, its 
fifteenth. Dean Hole has revised his book 
considerably, and it is further enriched by 
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HE Life of Frederick Walker has made 
some delay, but it was worth while 
to wait for such excellent illustrations as 
compose the chief interest of the hand- 
some volume just produced by Mr. J. G. 
Marks (Macmillan). It may be said at 
once that the literary part of the work is 
carefully, nay devotedly, done, but with 
somewhat too large and vague a confidence 
in the curiosity of the public. It gives us 
an ordinary impression of an affectionate, 
impulsive, and fairly simple character, but 
that impression, such as it is, would have 
been yielded by a selected half-dozen of 
the innocent, young, short, insignificant, 
prattling, indeliberate letters, many scores 
of which make the bulk of the book. 
Granted a certain spirit, eagerness, ambi- 
tion, intention—the direction of the words 
and thoughts of a man intent upon a career 
—and you have to confess that Walker’s 
letters are very ordinary indeed. It is clear 
that he always wrote ordinary letters—that 
he never had much to express in the form 
of words; it was all the less necessary to 
gather up the fragments of his correspon- 
dence. If these letters had proved him to be 
the perpetual watcher of the world that he 
was—if they had been records of his vision 
of exterior things, they would have been good 
to read, even though composed somewhat in 
the style of a telegram; but this is not 
their character: they refer perpetually to 
his work, but to the mere exhibition, sale, 
effect ; to the getting of a model or the 
making of a dress, to the matériel, the 
accessories, and the trade of his profession. 
This being so, there are too many of them. 


Ir the fact of his beautiful, sudden, and 
singular talent so recommends the stray 
things of his trivial pen, and advises the 
printing of so many letters that a large 
book has to be made of them, Mr. Marks 
has done well to give much that he wrote to 
his mother, to his sister (who married the 
biographer), in a very natural, busy, un- 
guarded spirit. To these Frederick Walker 
very properly confides all the self-interest 
which, in a son’s and a brother’s letters, is 
in its right place, making them accessories 
in his plots and approaches, his little bit 
of backstairs, and his cunning and candid 
ambitions. He is elected to the Garrick 


| Club, and he writes home ingenuously: ‘I 


am bent upon slowly working a certain line 
which has R.A. at the end, and this is a 
part of my scheme”; and ‘I shall be able 


' to button-hole one or two R.A.’s quietly— 


an unpublished sketch by John Leech, and | 


some coloured plates of roses by Mr. H. G. 


Moon. 





A CORRESPONDENT draws attention to a 
curious anomaly in publishing. While an 
English firm of publishers offers a uniform 
English edition of the works of George 
Sand, there is in France no library set to 
be obtained. If one wants George Sand’s 
novels in the original one must put up with 
badly printed paper-covered copies. 





after dinner!” Perhaps the gravest word 
in the book is to his sister in 1866: ‘ My 
dear, I have begun this year with an earnest 
—well, prayer—that I may do my duty as 
regards work.” 


Tue Thackeray episode was one of the 
most memorable in a little life that had no 
events except its works. The new young 
man refused to go on copying Thackeray’s 
wretched drawings on the block, keeping 
the faces as unaltered as possible, as he 
was bidden, and compelling a little draw- 





ing into the weak and reluctant figures ; 
and the spirit and resolution with which he 
declared to the great author and editor 
flatly that such work was not calculated to 
bring about benefit to himself, Frederick 
Walker—this spirit, at odds with a natural 
shyness, caused him to write a letter of 
singular savagery. It gave no offence, 
however, for Thackeray was his friend to 
the last, even though, when Walker was 
illustrating him avowedly and with the 
artist’s own signature, Thackeray could not 
refrain from a public protest that the Philip 
appearing in the Cornhill Magazine en- 
gravings was not the Philip of his author’s 
mind. The Philip of his author’s utterly 
incapable and uneducated pencil had been 
a very sorry dummy. 





FREDERICK WALKER was so much a young 
man in his day, and his day is now so 
completely old, that there is a kind of 
anachronism in the world’s memories of his 
work. It is difficult for us to understand 
that a young student of natural aptitude, a 
vigilant painter with a sense of direct and 
immediate things, and with every possibility 
of starting afresh, should have satisfied him- 
self with the almost stealthy self-conscious- 


ness of the sentimental figures of his 
designs, such as the gipsy mother in 


Vagrants, the woman in Zhe Lost Path, 
the figure of Reine sitting at the cottage 
dinner-table when Petit Pére “drinks to 
the absent.” These figures are but a few 
of many of the same feeling, but they are 
completely representative. An older senti- 
mental conviction of pose Walker rejected and 
reformed altogether—the Royal Academy 
of his day had been full of it, and inasmuch 
as he abolished it he was a young man ; but 
he was far too undramatic to make way with- 
out a convention of his own—picturesque, 
graceful, unmistakable as to what it was 


intended to express, and with a false 
air of simplicity that might deceive, 


and no doubt did deceive, an undramatic 
public such as ours. There is a certain 
imitation action in Walker’s pathetic con- 
vention, wonderfully like the London stage 
as it is still; an altogether impotent simu- 
lation, which, to a dramatic eye, looks even 
gross. When he is not engaged upon a 
pathetic subject, this futile and slight 
grimace (to give it a somewhat too positive 
name) does not appear. There is no place 
for it amongst figures going more or less 
simply about their work, guiding horses or 
driving geese, and so forth; the men and 
boys he painted thus employed are a little 
falsified, it is true, but they have not the 
almost subtle insincerity with which the 
female figures of his rather poor allegories 
are charged—allegories, if we must call 
them so, although the parable of The Lost 
Path and The Harbour of Refuge lurks chiefly 
in the obvious little double meaning of their 
titles. 


TueEreE is, however, one drawing, comic, 
natural, and not without touching quality, 
which is almost strong enough to redeem 
Walker from the impotence of his own 
drama; and that is the exquisitely intelligent 
drawing “‘ Vacarme”’ from his illustrations 


to The Village on the Cliff. This little master- 
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piece is reproduced in Mr. Marks’s book, 
with everything else of real note that Walker 
did; and it stands as a sign of the high- 
water mark of Walker’s power—we do not 
say of his work in black and white, of his 
pictorial sense of illumination, of his sensi- 
tive line, of his peculiar free elegance of 
design—but of his whole power as man, | 
artist, and intelligence. Here, indeed, is no 
insincerity. The drawing b/ares with the 
noise of the trombone and the reluctant 
piano; there is an effect of deafened en- 
durance in the woman’s sensitive face, the 
man’s is all single and entire comedy, the 
child’s subtly that of a childish looker-on— 
and his ears, too, are perceptibly full of the 
“‘vacarme.” Then, the drawing is ex- 
quisitely lighted; Walker’s way of bright | 
outlines never was more luminously prac- 
tised than here. 





Of his landscape, of his feeling for some 
innocent phases of nature, of his delicacy 
in the edges of hills, his sense of green, 
and his noble colour, the black and white 
of the book suggest the undying remem- 


brance, A. M. 
—-- 


DRAMA. 


T is the opinion of some people that 
| Rosalind a delightful 
creation therefore any actress can play the 
part. Mr. Bernard Shaw thinks that the 
superiority of hose to petticoats is so great 
that for an actress to be in the former attire 
is of itself enough to charm an audience. 
Its brains, I take it, must be excited by 
the idea that here is something “advanced ” 
—just as the same brains must be depressed 
by Shakespeare’s ignorance of the Married 
Woman’s Property Act, or some equally | 
amazing achievement of the modern intel- 
lect. For my part, I think it requires a 
somewhat exceptional figure in a woman to 
look well in hose, and I believe the inventor | 
of skirts to have been a wise person. And | 
in regard to Rosalind, surely she is one of 
the most difficult of all Shakespeare’s | 
heroines to play, at least in our day. She | 
seems to me to be essentially an ideal of 
girlhood that happily not without 
exemplars here and now, but which is alien 
to any general idea in an age of prudery, or 
conscious boldness, or frank cocutterie. She 
is a natural girl, compact of natural feelings, 
and natural knowledge, and natural art. 
So she woos Orlando in a spirit of essential 
delicacy. I do not know—I am ashamed to 
say it—who first made the traditional inter- 
polation of the Cuckoo Song from ‘“ Love’s 
Labour Lost”: it to me to be | 
absolutely in character with Rosalind’s | 
frank mirth, and most delightfully appro- | 
priate to the moment of its introduction. 
[ am a little surprised our prudes have | 
not banished it, but — thank heaven for | 
all its mercies!—their pruriency is generally | 
‘equalled by their ignorance. It was Miss 
Julia Neilson’s singing of it that clinched | 
my opinion that in the later scenes of the | 
play—at Mr. Alexander’s revival at the | 
St. James’s—she expressed a delightfully | 
happy conception of Rosalind. 


because is 


is 


seems 








To be frank, I had never admired her 
acting before, and had not expected to like 
her playing of this difficult part. And in 
the first part of the play my expectation 
was not exceeded; she may have been very 
naturally nervous, but she was stagey and 
ineffective. Nor did Ilike her in the earlier 
part of the first scene in boy’s dress; her 
reading of the love verses annoyed me. 
But as soon as she had asked Orlando to 
make mock love to her, she began to 
play with spirit, with genuine merriment, and 
with feeling—and so to the end. It was 
here, too, that Mr. Alexander began to play 
quite to my liking, and between them they 
made the mock-love and mock-marriage 
scenes a wholly artistic and delightful 
thing. He seemed to me to be something 
vanting in the romance of youth in the 
earlier scenes: he was meant to be serious, 
but he was too sagely earnest. The wrestling 
scene, though it was excellently well stage- 
managed and—for once in a way—really 
like wrestling, disappointed me for that 
reason. A wise and ironical Orlando, a 
little unconvincing as a real lover, not at 
all so as a mock one. 


Mr. VeRNon’s Jaques was excellent. His 
posture and the look in his eyes showed the 
true melancholy Jaques. He spoke the 
*“ All the world’s a stage” speech with 
point and restraint. By the way, I cannot 
see why Shakespeare’s bones should be dug 
up because he chose to go on to a wonder- 
fully phrased epitome of life rather than 
to the exact finish of a simile; it is possible 
to prefer a familiar thing said well to a 
clever thing said ill. Mr. Fay Davis’s 
Celia was at the right pitch of merriment 
and sustained with artful artlessness: it 


deserved great praise. As a matter of 
taste, I did not care for Mr. Edward’s 
Touchstone; it was too pointed and 


jerky and elaborately funny. Miss Kate 
Phillip’s Audrey was clever, but was too 
much burlesque to be in the picture. Mr. 
H. B. Irving’s Oliver suffered from a like 


fault; it was, at least in the first scene, 
far too intense. Most of the others were 
adequate. 


Tue play was presented faithfully. A 
few unimportant omissions of lines, and a 
necessary (in our modern conditions of 
mounting) condensation of scenes may be 
excused or commended. The omission of 
Jaques’ burlesque verse to the Greenwood 
Tree song I did not understand: in the rest 
of the play humour was by no means sacri- 
ficed to prettiness. The music was well 
chosen, and the original part of it, by 
Mr. German, pleasant. The singing was 
generally good, and, by the way, Miss 
Neilson fortunate among actresses in 
having an agreeable singing voice, and 
knowing how to sing. The spectacular 
“business” round the marriage I thought 
a trifle excessive—it rather suggested the 
pantomime season ; but it was pretty enough, 
though it would have stood a little more 
drilling. On the whole, Mr. Alexander is 
to be complimented and applauded for this 
production, which one hopes is but the. first 
of many revivals. There are other old plays 
beside Shakespeare’s, if only the prudery 


is 





but this is my hobby-horse, which has been 
locked in the stable. 





I must apologise for a very stupid omission 
in my article of last week. In discussing 
“The White Elephant” at the Comedy, a 
eulogistic paragraph I had in my mind to 
write of Mrs. Calvert’s playing of the Care- 
taker somehow missed its way to paper. It 
was one of the best bits of ‘ character” 
acting I have seen, and my belated praise, 
if of little value, is sincere. 


One may be allowed, in treating of frivolous 
things, to waive one’s own and a literary 
paper’s dignity fora moment. Whether or 
no Mr. Beerbohm Tree is right in thinking 
that people ought not to dine before going 
to see him act, it is surely reasonable to be 
allowed to dine before going to a ‘“ musical 
play” at the Gaiety. At the risk of being 
thought over material, and in the interest of 
people with or without digestions, I protest 
against such a piece beginning at eight 
o’clock. But if it must begin then, surely 
it need not go on till nearly twelve, and 
make supper a thing of difficulty. That is 
my only complaint of ‘The Circus Girl,” 
the new piece at the Gaiety. It is a very 
good thing of its kind. The “spectacle” is 
really pretty and not merely sumptuous, the 
music pleasantly piquant, and the plot and 
dialogue rather less idiotic than is customary. 
Some of the songs have much “go” in 
them, and are likely to be heard in drawing- 
rooms, when drawing-rooms are frivolous; 
and at least one effect, when an old gentle- 
man conceals himself in a circus cannon, and 
is shot out by mistake, was really funny. 
It was played and sung with spirit. Mr. 
Edmund Payne, who was greeted with cheers 
that would have flattered Mr. Gladstone, was 
very droll as a little man who challenges a 
big man to wrestle. Miss Katie Seymour, 
who should have had more dances, and he 
did a song of mimicry with great skill. 
Miss Ellaline Terris, by the way, who has 
the advantage of a charming stage appear- 
ance and sings prettily, does not possess the 
gift of mimicry among her other gifts, and 
it was unwise that in one of her songs com- 
parison with this other should have been 
challenged. Mr. Seymour Hicks played with 
great vivacity, and made the most of his 
songs. Miss Haydon was very much in the 
movement of the piece, and sung a song with 
a catching refrain very cleverly indeed. Mr. 
Monkhouse was droll as a wicked old man. 
Mr. Arthur Williams, as a circus proprietor, 
was very droll. Messrs. Willie Warde and 
Bertie Wright made a great hit with a 
clown’s song and dance. Other performers 
were funny too, but what appealed to me 
most was Mr. Farkoa’s rendering of a couple 
of songs—not so much for his voice as for 
his artistic manner of singing. 





Tue production of this piece necessitated 
the removal of ‘“‘ My Girl” to the Garrick. 
When I saw it first I thought it deserved 
popularity more than most of its kind, but 
| I certainly should not have gone to see it 
'again but for Mr. Le Hay’s playing of a 
little Jew ‘“ bucket-shop”’ keeper. It shows 
most intelligent observation and an abundant 
'sense of fun, and for sheer comicality is 
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of the best things to be seen—a lively and 
good-natured satire. I remember Mr. 
‘Weedon Grossmith played such a part in 
‘“‘The Cabinet Minister” some years ago. 
He had the advantage of a far better written 
part, in = course) an altogether higher 
order of play, and was more humorous, but 
less typical, than Mr. Le Hay. I should 
like to see a good farce with two such parts 
balanced in it played by these admirable 
comedians. G. 8. 8. 








MUSIC. 





HE history of the musical treatment of 
Biblical subjects is curious. In the 
early days of the Italian Renaissance such 
works were given on the stage, but were 
termed oratorios. Even in modern times 
they were performed on a stage with dresses, 
scenery, and action. Handel’s “ Esther” 
was thus given by the Children of the Chapel 
Royal on the composer’s forty-seventh birth- 
day, in 1732. The Rev. J. Mainwaring, 
however, in 1760, wrote about prejudice 
“not quite strong enough to exclude these 
noble performances, but strong enough to 
spoil them. He considered an oratorio with 
these accessories ‘‘much more rational and 
improving.” The broad and sensible view 
which he took deserves note; his defence 
would, by the way, have been still stronger 
had he employed a more suitable term than 
“entertainment.” That prejudice has never 
been overcome, and an attempt made in 
1834 to give Handel’s ‘‘Jephtha” in this 
fashion was stopped by order of the Lord 
Chamberlain. 


Operas on Biblical subjects have never, 
so far as I am aware, been tolerated in 
England. Objection, at one time, was taken 
to them in France. Rameau set Voltaire’s 
lyric tragedy of “Samson” to music, but 
the work was prohibited on the very eve of 
its representation at the Académie. At 
present, however, there appears to be no 
restriction. There are four composers who 
have written Biblical operas, which, in each 
case, are regarded by competent critics as 
their best contributions to the stage—I refer 
to Méhul’s ‘‘Joseph,”” Goldmark’s “Reine de 
Saba,” Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalilah,”’ 
and Massenet’s ‘‘ Hérodiade.” It is only 
on the Continent, or perhaps America, that 
English musicians can hear these works in 
their proper form. Of “Samson” I will 
speak presently. 


Tue prohibition of Biblical operas will, 
probably, one day be withdrawn. Those 
who entertain high views concerning art, who 
regard music dramas as something above 
mere ‘“ entertainment,” and whose opinions 
in religious matters savour of the broad, 
generous spirit of the times, perceive how 
unsatisfactory, nay, how inconsistent, is the 
rough division of operas into sacred and 
secular. It reminds one of the old-fashioned 
distinction made between sacred and secular 
music. The commonest tune, if associated 
with sacred words, was accounted sacred ; 
the noblest strains of a Mozart or Beethoven, 
not thus associated, were regarded as secular. 





“Fidelio” in spirit is more sacred than 
“Joseph,” ‘Tannhiuser” than ‘‘ Samson.” 
Wagner objected to one of his music-dramas 
being sandwiched between “ Marta” and 
“Le Prophéte”; while for ‘‘ Parsifal’’ to 
be given at an ordinary opera-house where 
inane and often immoral words are sung to 
weak and meretricious music would have 
met with his stern disapproval. In the 
choice of Biblical subjects there is no doubt 
a line which, at any rate for the present, 
could not safely be passed. Public taste 
and opinion in this matter would surely be a 
sufficient safeguard. The sooner we are 
allowed to hear such Biblical operas as 
those named above, the better. One of 
them, by way of experiment, ought to be 
announced, and perhaps the supposed 
difficulty would at once vanish. Nothing 
venture, nothing have, says an old proverb. 


Tue subject of Samson seems, from very 
early days, to have been a favourite with 
composers. Of oratorios I would mention 
those of Colonna, Urio, and Handel; of 
operas, besides the two mentioned, those of 
Rolle, Wenzel, and Raff. The story of the 
Jewish judge may be neither highly moral 
nor edifying, yet it contains elements which 
render it suitable to musical purposes. 
There is the Delilah episode, which in the 
old days of opera must have proved a strong 
recommendation. And then, with the wor- 
shippers of Jehovah on the one hand, and 
of Dagon on the other, there are opportuni- 
ties for choral display, and for striking con- 
trasts. The sensational element, too, is not 
lacking; at the close comes the destruction 
of the temple by the despised blind warrior. 
In opera of the old stamp an ending of this 
kind was always welcome. 


M. Saryt-Saéns’ opera was written nearly 
twenty years ago, and produced at Weimar 
on December 2, 1877. It was not until 1890 
that it gained a hearing at Paris. A rough 
concert performance of the work was given 
a few seasons ago at Covent Garden, but it 
may practically be considered to have been 
heard for the first time in London—as an 
oratorio, of course—last Thursday at the 
Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Randegger. In judging the music, the 
period at which it was written must be 
taken into consideration. Wagner influ- 
ence was then in the ascendant; the ‘‘Ring 
des Nibelungen” had just been produced 
at Bayreuth. There are certainly passages 
in ‘‘Samson” which recall Wagner ; yet it 
is not so much in these as in the general 
spirit of the work that such influence is felt; 
in the continuity of the music, the general 
avoidance of repetitions of words, and the 
use, though moderate, of representative 
themes. But there were two other com- 
posers, the one at the zenith of his fame, 
the other of his posthumous fame, who 
magnetised the young composer: Gounod 
by his seductive melody, and Berlioz by 
his powerful and picturesque orchestration. 
‘‘Samson”’ may have been made in Ger- 
many, but it was with French material. 


M. Sarnt-Saiys’ opera, though exceed- 
ingly clever and attractive, yet falls short of 
the highest mark. Technical skill, a certain 











homogeneity in spite of mixture of styles, 
general absence of diffuseness, vigour, 
charm, life, and exceedingly picturesque 
orchestration, all combine to render the 
work popular; but that greatest of all 
qualities, strong individuality, is lacking. 
That the opera should prove so effective, 
even in concert form, speaks highly in its 
favour. On the stage it would undoubtedly 
be still more impressive. The want of stage 
action is naturally much felt in the piquant 
“Dance of the Priestesses of Dagon” of 
the first, and in the lively ‘‘ Bacchanalian 
Dance” of the last act. 


Tue principal soloists were Miss Marie 
Brema (Delilah), Mr. Edward Lloyd (Sam- 
son), and Mr. Andrew Black (High Priest 
of Dagon). Miss Brema sang with 
dramatic force, Mr. Lloyd with fervour, 
and Mr. Black with becoming dignity. 
The choir, which sang with vigour and ex- 
pression, greatly distinguished itself. Mr. 
Randegger conducted with great ability. 


A Sympnony No. 1, in C minor, by Mr. A. 
Barclay Jones, was given last Saturday at 
the Crystal Palace. Mr. Manns has done 
much in the past to encourage English art, 
and, apparently, he is not weary of well- 
doing. The performance under his direc- 
tion was excellent. The composer has 
dedicated his work to the memory of his 
teacher and friend, Mr. Thomas Wingham, 
late choir-master at the Brompton Oratory. 
At Mr. Wingham’s death, in 1893, this 
important post was at once conferred on 
Mr. Jones. His Symphony, it should be 
mentioned, was originally produed at a 
concert of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society last year. 


Tue work, though by no means without 
flaw or weakness, is one of decided achieve- 
ment, and of considerable promise. There 
is character in the thematic material, skill 
in the developments, and colour in the 
orchestration. The opening movement, an 
Allegro, led up to by an impressive Lento, 
seems to us the strongest of the four. 
The Adagio which follows is broad and 
flowing. The third movement, a Minuetto, 
is graceful, yet somehow seems to me 
out of keeping with the two preceding 
movements ; especially the Trio, with its 
““Carmen” character. The Finale is com- 
paratively weak. How few composers, even 
among great ones, know how to keep the 
best till last, or even to make the last as 
good as the first. Therein lies the wonder 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies. 


Mr. Jonzs is still in his storm and stress 
period. One can feel how anxious he is 
never to be dull. There are, too, many 
stretto passages which, by reason of their 
frequency, produce effects of anti-climax. 
Again, in the matter of orchestration, the 
composer at times mistakes sound for 
strength. The tone of the trombones, for 
instance, used even in the slow movement, 
becomes at length monotonous. The work, 
however, shortcomings notwithstanding, de- 
serves very high praise. The composer’s 
future will be watched with interest. 


J.8.8. 
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SCIENCE. No better piece of historical writing has 
|appeared for some time than that which 
relates the long conflict between science and 
T is perhaps in the nature of things that | theology, by an American writer, Prof. 
whereas Mr. Bramwell Booth does not | Andrew Dickson White. : This book = free 
hesitate to publish his opinion of Mr. | from the most obvious taint of such litera- 
Herbert Spencer, Mr. Spencer remains silent | ture, strong ex parte bias, while at the —— 
on the subject of Mr. Bramwell Booth. The time it preaches the continued triumph of 
. latter gentleman is bold in his discovery that | S1@MCe- It is a grim‘ record which the 
Spencer, in Social Statics (published 1868), oo. Ages unfold, and one for which 
proclaimed the ownership of land a sin, C hurchmen a. willing, indeed, to 
and advised short shrift for the owners, blush, But what do blushes avail ? The state 
while in his more mature judgments recently of mind which encouraged witch-burning, 
published he takes a comparatively lenient | ©X0TCS™S, supernatural remedies, and the 
view of land tenure. If Spencer could perscounen of original thought, still exists 
correct himself on a vital point like this, | ™ full force, though its energies are directed 
argues the Salvationist leader, is he not pro- usually into more attenuated channels. Still 
bably a weak guide all round ? it fell upon Huxley and Darwin not many 
. years ago with a vigour which bated nothing 
Tue fallacy of this argument as logic is of its ancient form, and if it is now in abey- 
so self-evident that it need not be expanded. | 8" for a time, it is only because of the 
The fact upon which it is based is no worsting which it then received. At times it 
better. Anyone familiar with Social Statics | CTOPS OUt, as in the snarlings which followed 
knows that besides the theoretical damna- | the death of Prof. Tyndall. 
tion of landowners cited by Mr. Bramwell} ,, ; yg . 
Booth, there are to be found passages in Tur curious should read Mr. White’s 
mitigation of their offence, of which the book. It brings to the study of this most 
following is perhaps the most important: ne but at a all — 
** The question of compensation to existing prac ih meas p hag sneete Fang oe a 
‘ ; - J versities. 
proprietors is a complicated one —one that To atvie tt ey exbifesstinn Wah te tecntihh 
perhaps cannot be settled in a strictly equit- | ~, .: r va so? a 
able manner. Had we to deal with the parties of information carries us along. No chapter 
who originally robbed the human race of its|i8 more interesting than that which deals 
heritage we might make short work of the | with the study of medicine under theological 
matter. But, unfortunately, most of our | auspices, when every attempt to penetrate 
present landowners are men who have, either | the secrets of disease was regarded as an 
mediately or immediately—either by their own 
acts or by the acts of their ancestors—given 
for their estates equivalents of honestly earned 





savings in a legitimate manner. To justly esti- the days of anesthetics) to relieve artificially 
mate and liquidate the claims of such is one of | the pangs of confinement, points about the 
the most intricate problems society will one | high-water mark of this limited state of 
day have to solve.” mind. 
Besides, all men change something of their rang ee , . 
opinions in course of time, and no change is Bur Mr. White does not restrict his 
more natural than one from the uncompro- | T@2ge to the Middle Ages. With a bold 
mising to the practicable. It would require and graphic touch che passes over the con- 
a far bigger flaw than this pinhole in Mr. flicts which have disturbed this century, the 
Spencer’s philosophy to justify a sweeping | OUtcTY against the waterish heresies of 
rejection of his doctrines. “ Essays and Reviews,” the Gladstone- 
ee Huxley controversy about Moses, the attack 
Ir is, of course, not so much in socio- | UPOn evolution and the Colenso criticisms. 
logical matters as in theological that Mr. | 1t is interesting to see how we stand after 
Spencer has the misfortune to offend Mr. all this. Colenso is forgiven, Huxley 18 
Bramwell Booth, as it was written in the | Worshipped, ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” are 
beginning. The conflict between science | Comsigned to the dust-heap. One might 
and religion is never ending, always vary- fancy that the millennium of science had 
ing. Once it raged about matters of fact ; commenced, but for occasional reminders 
now it is become a question of temperament. | fom the Bramwell Booths of life. 
Those who look at the universe from one H. C. M. 
point of view are constitutionally unable to Tr nar ae 
agree with those who look at it from THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
another. Tradition has labelled the one ) —— 
view orthodoxy, the other impiety; has Dictionary EVENING. 
decreed that the former leads to eternal} Ar a recent meeting of this society a 
bliss, the latter to hell fires—and so on. | letter was read from Dr. Murray stating 
But those who disbelieve alike both in| that he had been able to complete ‘“D” 
tradition and hell fire are naturally un-|for the printer, notwithstanding great 
touched by the argument, and so there | hindrances from the illness of his assistant 
exists no basis for discussion. Only, | and himself. The Clarendon Press were 
onlookers are fain to confess that in point | setting the work at the rate of twenty 
of learning, dignity, and power to reason, | columns a week. His fellow-editor, Mr. 
the balance has mostly been with the| Bradley, had made capital progress with 
impious. Public opinion and the thumb-|“F.” “HH” was begun; and in 1898 “ L” 
screw, on the other hand, have invariably | might be started. Work was being turned 
supported theology. out faster than ever, but more help was 








needed to supply earlier and later extracts. 
At present, 1860 was the earliest date for 
‘‘habitant,” which should have been used 
300 years earlier; 1650 the earliest for 
‘“‘haleyon”’; while 1634 was the latest date 
for ‘‘ haver-cake,” and 1601 for “‘ hazardry,” 
though both words were in use now. 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth then read a paper 
**On the ‘H’ Words I am Sub-editing for the 
Dictionary.”” He had sent in nearly all his 
work to Oxford, and could therefore deal 
only with the little he had in hand. He 
was surprised to find that Skeat’s and 
all other like dictionaries derived hale, 
‘‘robust, fresh,” from the Norse heil, 
when it was simply the Northern form of 
“whole,” O.S. hal. He challenged Prof. 
Skeat on the point, and got an answer, 
“You are right, and I am wrong.” The 
Century Dictionary gives only three lines 
to half, adj., one quotation and a meaning, 
and says that in “half a mile” “half” 
is anoun and “of” has dropped out. The 
word needed a column to show all its mean- 
ings and uses; and as to “of” dropping 
out of “half a mile” the “half” had 
always been, and is still, an adjective. In 
the Old English “Judith,” &c., it is 
declined in “‘ half-week,” &c. The article 
between adjective and noun was seen in 
‘‘all the virtues,” “such a fool.” Note 
must also be taken of: (1) the early “ third 


| half year” for 24 years, which, though now 


insult to the Deity who sent diseases for the | 
chastisement of sin. The burning alive of | 

a , : ..|a woman at Edinburgh for seeking (before | 
wealth, believing that they were investing their 5 5s 





lost in English, exists in German; (2) ‘‘ the 
ship shoal’d her water to half four,” that is 
44 fathoms; (3) “half man, half fish”; (4) 
‘“‘half-past 10”; in Mill’s British India, 1817, 
it was “half an hour past ten”; (5) “ half 
what he says isn’t true”; (6) “half north 
and half east,” half a point in the direction 
of north and east; (7) ‘half-Christian,” 
‘‘half-monkey” (in Hoppe’s Supplement) ; 
(8) ‘half-boots, - gaiters,” &c., those cut 
short; (9) ‘“half-angel, ~- sovereign,” 
separate coins; (10) ‘half-boarder” ; (11) 
‘“‘ half-ass,” a mule; (12) ‘“half-flower,” 
a petal; (13) ‘“half-horse,” a centaur; 
(14) “half-sphere”; (15) ‘half-island,” 
a peninsula; (16) ‘ half-vowel”; (17) 
“ half-marriage,” a civil marriage; (18) 
“ half-rater”; (19) ‘‘half-seal”; (20) 
‘‘half-barony,” -shire; (21) ‘ half-back ” 
at football; &e., &e. 

English is the only language that has 
kept the simple “half” as a noun; other 
tongues have derivative forms; Luther 
gave German its helfte. In the sixteenth 
century “half” was partner (ef. “his 
better half” now); “the larger half” is 
“part” only; this “half of the water” is 
this “side,” England; Dickens’s “pair of 
halves” is a pair of half-boots; his ‘‘ couple 
of halves,” two half-pints of ale; a certain 
Board of Guardians resolved that ‘‘ halves 
are no longer to be supplied to members 
out of the rates.” Note also ‘too clever 
by half,” ‘rather by half,” 1658. The 
gaining, and the cloth-stretching, by “ half- 
in-half,” used at least five times by Stubbes 
in 1583, and in Tristram Shandy, means 
50 per cent. “Half” is an adverb in 
‘* half-idle”” (Chaucer), ‘‘half-dead,” <&c. 
Mr. Brandreth also dealt with hemel, “a 
shed, hovel”; herdman; herden, ‘coarse 
woollen cloth for servants’ livery,” 1462, 
Paston Letters. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
W* print this week a batch of reports 


' from the provinces on the present 
condition of the second-hand Book Trade, 
London will claim our attention on a future 
oceasion. In asking for these reports we 
were well aware that the weeks which 
herald Christmas could not be the harvest 
time of the second-hand bookseller. But 
it will be seen that the subdued tone of these 
reports, and their actual statements of the 
depression from which this extremely in- 
teresting branch of the book trade is suffer- 
ing, are only too general and retrospective. 
Our correspondents survey not the past week, 
but the past twelvemonth at least, and they 
write of a decline of trade in which it is not 
easy to find mitigating circumstances. It 
does not take a seer or a second-hand book- 
seller to make the remark that the day of 
old books has suffered eclipse. But it may 
be only eclipse. There is at least the 
obvious thought at hand that the present 
enormous production of new books makes 
for a big supply of second-hand books in 
the future. And so soon as the present 
storm of re-editing and re-publishing rocks 
itself to rest, and people buy fewer new 
books and take more to reading those 
they have, there must come a _ sorting 
and sifting, a discarding and exchanging 
which will bring a fair wind to the second- 
hand bookseller. We decline, utterly, to 
hear the knell of the second-hand book- 
trade. We believe in the rhythmic tendencies 
of things too much for that. And it may 
be that, on the basis of other reports, our 
present half acquiescence in the gloomy 
forebodings of our correspondents will be 
proved unnecessary. 

Restricted space, insufficient data, and 
the fact that our correspondents write them- 
selves with precision, must excuse us from 
making a closer study of the situation 
now. We shall return to it. Meanwhile 
we confess anew our love for the second- 
hand book, and the second-hand bookseller’s 
list. Of the latter we are ready to sing 
with one who sang : 

‘* It is well to come down in the morning 

To the crisp, brown, and redolent toast, 
To the rich, fragrant berry of Mocha, 

To a chop smoking hot from the roast. 
Alone ’tis enough to delight one, 

But a flavour it adds, I insist, 

To the spread to find waiting, unopened, 
A second-hand bookseller’s list. 


. - . 


I can tell you of dozens of bargains 

I would have secured if I could ; 

But money—well, well, to recall them, 
Will do neither you nor me good. 

Alas! I might now be a Heber, 

Or Locker—the chance has been missed ! 
So away with regrets while I pencil, 
This second-hand bookseller’s list.” 


There are not a few standard works 
which we frankly prefer in an antiquated 
dress and a second-hand state rather than 
in the daintiest of its reprints, edited never 
so wisely. We partly fail even to sym- 
pathise with the tendency—noted by more 
than one of our correspondents—to demand 


of the second-hand bookseller only fine clean 
copies of old books. There are few joys like 
plucking brands from the burning, &c. To 
save a Tristram Shandy from a dusty grave, 
to cleanse it back into presentability, tinker 
its fly-leaves and end-papers, and coax the 
last smile of polish from its worn leathers 
with gum water and elbow toil—counts, 
surely, for righteousness in the buyer. It 
may not count for mammon to the seller; 
and yet whatever brings people over the 
threshold of a second-hand bookshop must 
be considered a good symptom. For the 
shop in which you once bought a cheering 
book for sixpence draws you back to buy 
another for a sovereign. 


REPORTS. 


Tue following brief reports from provin- 
cial centres will be read with interest : 


EXETER. 


There are very few collectors in this neighbourhood, 
certainly less than there were thirty years ago. Good 
copies of good editions of standard authors have a ready 
sale, but with the excellent modern reprints the price is 
downward, First editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Leigh 
Haunt, &c. (except fine copies in original state), are not 
worth half what they were ten years since, and anything 
but really good copies of good books are very difficult 
to sell. The public know much more about the value of 
books than formerly, 

SHEFFIELD. 

The second-hand book trade at the present time is, as it 
has been during the entire year, very quiet. The cycling 
craze has had its effect on our trade as on others. The 
book trade during the summer months is usually dull, the 
majority of books sold in the holiday season being of the 
lighter class of novel. This year the surprising develop- 
ment of cycling as a recreation among all classes has 
seriously affected even this branch of the business, as it 
precludes the possibility of reading even of the most 
desultory order. At the present moment the demand is 
mainly for new children’s books for Christmas presents, 
and these the second-hand bookseller proper rarely stocks. 
Again, just before Christmas the ordinary demand falls 
off, as people save up for Christmas enjoyment. During 
the year I have found that novels by popular living authors 
have sold best, especially those by Marie Corelli, Crockett, 
Weyman, Conan Doyle, Besant, Black, Anthony Hope, 
Ouida, and Miss Braddon. Next to novels, popular 
science, up-to-date theology, and standard poets and 
prose writers in all classes, have sold fairly well; as also 
books of the Badminton type, Sheffield being a strong 
sporting centre. The popular enthusiasm excited by the 
exploits of Dr. Grace in the cricket field caused a corre- 
sponding demand for books dealing with this sport and 
with the famous batsman’s career. Dr. Jameson’s disas- 
trous expedition also induced a temporary interest in 
books on the Transvaal. Literature properly so called is, 
of course, not affected by these passing waves of popular 
enthusiasm, and still forms the real basis of the second- 
hand bookseller’s business. 


YORE. 


The York second-hand book trade has been very bad of 
late years, and the present year is no exception. 

There is no demand for general literature, readers getting 
what they want from the public free library. 

Divinity is also at a discount since clergymen have taken 
to bicycling, cricket, lawn tennis, and other outdoor 
pursuits. 

High -class scientific works, local archmology, and 
sporting books will always command a sale; but the 
supply of this class of books is very scanty, owing to the 
fact that executors send all valuable libraries to the 
London sale-rooms, We have had no good book auction 
for the last seven years. 

The recent death of Canon Raine, the famous antiquary, 
and our greatest book-hunter, will cause a further depres- 
sion in the York market. 

Altogether the prospect lcoks extremely gloomy, and our 
second-hand booksellers have but a poor chance of being 
blest with a merry Christmas. 


DUNDEE, 


The second-hand book trade here is in a very languid 
condition, and has been so for some time back. There is 





books ; more attention is now given to athletic sports 
than to book-collecting. Even first editions of Dickens, 
books illustrated by Cruikshank—which used to be so 
eagerly inquired after—are now seldom asked for, and 
wher sales are effected they are at much reduced prices 
to what was formerly received. 

Large-paper copies are also a drug in the market. They 
have been a little overdone, and book-collectors have got 
tired of them. 

LEEDS. 


Although at this time of the year the second-hand trade 
is usually considered dull, owing to the approaching 
holidays, in reality it is less affected through this cause 
than by the more formidable and increasing one of ob- 
taining valuable second-hand books in fine library con- 
dition. This is the real difficulty the second-hand bookseller 
has to contend with nowadays, and is at the bottom of 
much grumbling about bad trade, If it could be removed, 
the halcyon days would return once more, because the 
demand for books of this class is as great as ever, and 
prices have an upward tendency. Let me here state, 
however, that for inferior copies of good books there is- 
very little demand. 

No sale of any importance has taken place for some 
time, and, as a rule, the books which have come into the 
market ot late were only poor, and call for no particular 
mention. 

No one who takes an interest in old books can have 
failed to notice the change that has slowly crept over the 
second-hand trade everywhere of late. The big, ponderous 
county histories and “Gallery”? books of the early and 
middle part of the century are no longer in vogue, and the 
same may be said of the large-paper edition craze. Aas for 
the rest, with one or two exceptions, what have come to be 
known as ‘‘Collectors’ Books” stand much in the same 
position as heretofore, and are keenly sought after. There 
is also a steady demand for good library editions of 
standard authors. In conclusion, let me say that, in spite 
of the cycling craze, which almost paralysed trade during 
the summer, and other drawbacks, the year now drawing 
to a close bas not been a bad one. 


DERBY. 


There is not much local trade to be done from now until 
well after the New Year, as the field must be resigned to the 
gift-book and the mew trade, which flourishes almost alone. 
Not only is it impossible to sell second-hand books at 
Christmas time (except to the hardened bookworm), but it is 
difficult to sell a new book in a second-hand shop, 80 greatly 
do the surroundings strike the eye of a Christmas book- 
buyer, who will discern a scratch of microscopic propor- 
tions on the bottom edge of a thoroughly new book (the 
edge which would never, in ordinary course, be looked at). 

Export business during the present year has exceeded 
that accomplished during the past three years, and is now 
steadily improving. 

In the case of books published simultaneously in England 
and America, the American collector prefers the edition 
issued in England, and will go to the extra expense of 
postage, &c., to secure it, This is sagacious on his part, 
for we have had books which were bound in the States, and 
can sympathise with his antipathy to home-made volumes, 

The state of the second-hand book trade, notwithstanding 
the perennial grumbler, has been distinctly favourable 
during 1896, and promises to hold ground. For good items 
are saleable at excellent prices to collectors, who increase 
and multiply, and who, when specially confining their 
efforts to one particular hobby, are the old booksellers’ most 
profitable patrons, 


DUBLIN. 


Things are and have been for a long time ex tremely dull, 
and the outlook is of a disheartening nature. The old 
book-buyers of twenty, ten, and even five years ago seem 
to have suddenly vanished, and the new generation 
springing up in their stead care little or nothing for the 
good old standard editions of popular authors, and want 
only the cheap and gaudily covered volumes now being 
issued, which they can obtain at drapery establishments in 
this city at discounts which no legitimate trader could 
afford. 

In vain we now offer old, well-bound sets of Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Scott, Byron, Strickland’s Queens, Alison’s 
Europe, &c., &c. Of course, there is still some sort of a 
demand for works of local interest and for school and 
college text-books, but a second-hand bookseller can rarely 
get a sufficient supply of this class of literature. No doubt 
the political agitation of recent yeara and the presant 
unsettled state of things have much to do with the 
matter. The situation may be summed up in the words 
of one of the oldest and best known members of the trade 
here, viz., “The old book trade is dead inIreland.” In 
the opinion of the writer it would require more than 





not the same desire as formerly to possess copies of scarce 


human efforts to revive it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dubois’ TIMBUCTOO AND SONGHOIS. 
South Hampstead : Dec. 5. 


Your reviewer says he wrote Songhois instead 
of Songhay ‘‘merely out of courtesy.” . It might, 
perhaps, have been as well had he pleaded the 
same excuse for adopting M. Dubois’ views on 
the Egyptian origin and language of these 
natives of West Sudan. He quotes and 
italicises the traveller’s statement that *‘ their 
speech is totally different from the numerous 
Sudanese dialects, and its roots are those of 
the languages of the Nile.” What languages 
of the Nile? In this region there are many 
scores, and surely we are not expected to believe 
that by some eclectic process the Songhay 
selected their roots from all of them. But the 
contention is that they came from Egypt, which 
narrows the issue to one—the Old Egyptian, with 
its modern Koptic representative; Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic not being here in question. Now, 
Egyptian is a member of the Hamitic linguistic 
family, to which also belongs the speech of the 
Saharan Tuaregs, who have long been in the 
closest contact with the Songhay people. Hence 
if the Songhay roots are Hamitic, as is inferred, 
they might just as well have been taken from 
the neighbouring Tuareg, without the trouble of 
bringing them all the way from Egypt. But 
the Songhay roots are not Hamitic, and on this 
point I am, as your reviewer politely puts it, 
‘‘cocksure.” Or is he prepared to show that 
they are? If he does, I shall have no more to 
say on the subject, and will meantime leave the 
linguistic argument at this point. 

Again, he quotes and accepts M. Dubois’ 
statement that ‘‘their physical type owns 
nothing in common with that of the West 
African Negro. ... 4 Among children the skin 
is less profoundly black than ... [that] of 
infant Negroes. They seem to be deeply 
bronzed children of the race of Shem rather 
than of Ham,” that is, no longer Egyptian 
Hamites, but sprung from some not mentioned 
branch of the Semitic family! How is this ? 
It need scarcely be pointed out that the Semites, 
mainly Jews and Arabs, are comparatively late 
intruders in Egypt, which during the historic 
period had been occupied almost exclusively by 
Hamites till about 200 B.c. 

But about the Songhay, their origin, history, 
and physical type, much more is known than 
your reviewer has been able to glean from 
M. Dubois’ work. For the early writers, Arab 
and Berber, they are ‘‘ Negroes” pure and 
simple, whose original home is located about 
the towns of Tindirma and Dire, on the banks 
of the Niger; and T'imbuctoo itself, properly 
Tumbutu, is a Songhay word. ‘ Negri” is 
the term applied to them by Leo Africanus 
(vi. 2), and if I have called them ‘“ Negroid”’ 
it is because in later times their type has 
been modified by Maroccan (Berber and Arab) 
intermingling (Barth, iv., p. 627). Hence the 
mixed Negro and Caucasic physical characters 
quoted by the reviewer from Dubois, who, how- 
ever, admits that the children are ‘ black,” 
although in a less degree than that of ‘‘ infant 
Negroes.” This is precisely what we should 
expect, and is in complete accordance with the 
account elsewhere given by me of the Songhay 
type (‘‘fine Negroid type,” Africa i., p. 338; 
Ethnology, p. 245, &e.). 

I would remark in conclusion that for over 
1000 years the Songhay have been a powerful 
and numerous nation, even still numbering 
some 2,000,000 souls. Will anyone believe, 
on the faith of an easily explained “ tradition,” 
that such a people could have been transported 
across thousands of miles of sandy wastes, from 
the banks of the Nile to those of the Niger, 
without an echo of such a stupendous event 





ever reaching the West till M. Dubois’ recent 
visit to Timbuctoo ? A. H. KEANE. 


[The above letter opens up matters of con- 
troversy which cannot be settled in the confined 
space of the AcADEMY. Prof. Keane, I freely 
admit, is a chief authority on the distribution 
of the Negro races; but the temptation of a 
chief authority always is to be pontifical and 
dogmatic. I never have understood, nor do I 
yet understand, how Prof. Keane has become 
so convinced of the origin of the Songhay 
which he asserts in his books and repeats here. 
Very little can have been known with any 
certitude concerning them hitherto; and I[ 
must still insist that M. Dubois is the first 
traveller of modern days to speak of them 
after a full and lengthy acquaintance with 
their hybrid descendants, their speech, their 
traditions, their architecture. But it has be- 
come plain that Prof. Keane’s quarrel is not 
with me, but with M. Dubois; and with 
M. Dubois (whom he evidently has not yet 
read) I beg to leave him.—Your REVIEWER. ] 


FAIRY-TALE NOMENCLATURE. 
London: Dec. 8. 


Will you grant me space to point out that 
Prebendary Jones, in his Prince Boohoo, has 
unconsciously conveyed the name of his Queen 
from an earlier writer? In the forties a witty 
little book was published by the Rev. Edward 
Paget, called The Hope of the Katzekopfs, and 
in this story the mother of Prince Eigenwillig, 
the hero, was Queen Kisshimforwhateverhedid. 
Mr. Paget, Rector of Elford in Staffordshire. 
was author also of The Warden of Berkingholt, 
St. Antholin’s, and several other clever small 
books written mainly to help forward the 
cause of the ‘“‘higher” party of the English 
Church. E. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





AKING them all round, the books that 
have been piled on our table in the 

past week are an interesting set. Nothing 
seems to be able to disturb the preponder- 
ance of Fiction. We have listed thirty-five 
new books and editions under this head. 
Here it will be proper to mention Helen 
Mathers’s new book, Zhe Juggler and His 
Soul (Skeffington & Son); Marm Lisa, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Gay & Bird); Zhe 
Money Spinner, by H. 8S. Merriman and 
S. G. Tallentyre (a book of sketches and 
short stories); Zhe Witch Finder, by T. 
Pellatt (Smith, Elder); and, for lovers of 
red-hot romance, The Great White Queen, by 
William Le Queux (F. V. White & Co.). 
Among interesting reprints we have Jane 
Austen’s Emma, edited by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and illustrated with his usual taste 
and discernment by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 
Mr. Dobson recalls the circumstances 
under which Miss Austen’s masterpiece 
first saw the light. Whereas Sense and 
Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, and Mansfield 
Park (the first two of which have already 
been placed by Messrs. Macmillan in the 
same series) had been obscurely published, 
Emma was brought out by Mr. Murray. 
It was this book which the Prince Regent 
asked might be inscribed to him, and we 
find Jane Austen writing to the Prince’s 
librarian, Mr. J. 8. Clarke, in a flutter: ‘‘ My 
greatest anxiety at present is that this fourth 
work should not disgrace what was good in 





the others.” Those who know the stories 
best are agreed that in Zmma Miss Austen’s 
powers are seen at their ripest and best. 
Messrs. Constable’s reprint of the Waverley 
Novels in forty-eight volumes is now com- 
pleted, the last volume containing The 
Surgeon’s Daughter. A curious output of the 
week is a couple of volumes devoted to the 
early writings of Richard Jefferies, and edited 
by Miss Grace Toplis. The first, entitled 
The Early Fiction of Richard Jefferies, contains 
stories which Jefferies contributed as a youth 
to the North Wilts Herald. That these 
efforts will have an interest for enthusiastic 
Jefferiesian (the word is not ours) students 
may be anticipated. The other volume of 
the pair is called Jefferies’ Land, and consists 
of a history of Swindon and its environs. 
Both books are published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 

Under Biography there are to be noted 
the Life and Letters of Sir Charles Hallé 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), edited by members of 
his family, and The Personal Life of Queen 

ietoria (Hodder & Stoughton), by Sarah 
Tooley. History gives us, in the same list, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century 
(Hodder & Stoughton), the second volume 
of the interesting contributions to the history 
of English literature on which Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. Thomas J. Wise have colla- 
borated. Nearer the domain of antiquities 
we have 4A History of the Ancient City of 
Chester, by George Lee Fenwick (Phillipson 
& Golder, Chester). 

Under Theology will be found a work on 
The Influences of the Scottish Church in 
Christendom (A. & C. Black), and The Gospel 
of St. Mark in the series of Books of the 
Bible which is being issued by Messrs. 
Constable. 

Science is the heading of six volumes, 
among them Mr. Edward B. Poulton’s 
study of Charles Darwin and the Theory of 
Natural Selection, in Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s 
Century Science Series; and, a very dif- 
ferent work, The Effect of Maritime Command 
on Land Campaigns since Waterloo, by Major 
C. E. Callwell, R.A. (Blackwood). 

Three important books of Travel will be 
found in our list, Mr. Harry de Windt’s 
work, The New Siberia (Chapman & Hall), 
being perhaps the most remarkable on a 
first glance. 

Books classed as Art, Poetry, and Belles 
Lettres include several volumes of verse, 
a metrical version of the Book of Job, and 
the fifth volume of Mr. Henry Craik’s 
English Prose (Macmillans), being studies 
and selections of the best prose writings of 
this century. 


In the following list of books which we 
have received, prices are given wherever 
they have been notified to us. 


FICTION, 

A Dovsrrvut Loss. By Norman R. Byers. Digby, Long 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 

A Tate or tHe Taawes. By J. Ashby-Sterry. Bliss, 
Sands & Co. 6s, 

A Procror’s Woorne. By Alan St. Aubyn. F, V. White 
& Co. 

Tat Juaeter any tHe Sout. By Helen Mathers. Skef- 


fington & Son. 3s. 6d, 


Mar Lisa. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Gay & Bird. 6s. 
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Tax Money Spinner. By H. S. Merrimanand 8. G. Tallen- 
tyre. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 

Gwen anp Gwiapys. By William Rees. Elliot Stock. 

Wuew Caantes tHe Firest was Kina. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
Sixth edition. Gay & Bird. 3s. 6d. 

Inwmares OF THE Mansion, By Joseph Ashton. Digby, 
Long & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Across tae Zoptac, By Edwin Pallander. Digby, Long 
&Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tae Quest or rHe Gotpew Peart. By J. R. Hutchinson. 
Ward & Downey. 

Emma. By Jane Austen. New edition. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Taz Broom or Fapep Years. By.Walmer Downe. James 
M’Kelvie & Sons (Greenock). 

Tae Rupsyess Or THE Honovraste Mr. LEATHERHEAD. 
By Gordon Seymour. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Toss Cuitpesy. By Curtis Yorke. F. V. White & Co. 

Tue Wircs Finpsr. By T. Pellatt. Smith, Elder & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

Tae Great Warts Quern. By William le Queux, F. V. 
White & Co, 

A Wipow Watt Lzerr. By R. Manifold-Craig. The Rox- 
burghe Press. 6d. 

Tamers or THE Sea. From the French by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. Sampson Low. 6s. 

Tae Home ror Falr.vres. 
Hutchinson & Co. 3s. 6d. 


In Oor Kartyarp. By W.G. Tarbet. J. W. Arrowsmith. 
2s. 6d. 

Tae Guieamine Dawn. By James Baker. Chapman & 
Hall. 

Ipytuis 1x Dras. By William D. Howells. David Douglas 
(Edinburgh). 1s. 

Or tHe Desrest Dre. By Colonel Cuthbert Larking. 
Hurst & Blackett. 

Tae VaGcarizs or Love. By F. H. Hudson. Digby, Long 
&Co. 1s. 6d, 

Hans Van Donper. By Charles Montague. Archibald 
Constable & Co. 

A Mere Pua. By “Nemo.” Digby, Long & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Curn-Cuin-WA. By Charles Hannan. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tae Sureson’s Daveurer. (Waverley Novels, Vol. 48.) 
Archibald Constabie & Co. Is. 6d. 

Dorotay Lucas. By Edgar D. C. Bolland. Digby, Long 
&Co. 3s, 6d. 

"Twixt Cur anp Lip, &c. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Digby, Long & Co, 3s, 6d. 

Guostty Tates. By the Countess of Munster. Hutchinson 
& Co. 

WHEN THE Brrevs Beatin to Since. By Winifred Graham. 
C. Arthur Pearson. 

T.T.T. By Richard Jefferies. (From the North Wilts 
Herald, 1866-7.) 1s. 

Tas Earty Fiction or Ricwarp Jerreries. Edited by 
Grace Toplis. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


By Lady Violet Greville. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lire anp Lerrers or Sir Cuartes Hati&. Edited by 
C. E. and Marie Hallé. Smith, Elder & Co. 

AvutHors anD Frrenps, By Annie Fields. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Personat Lire oF Queen Vicrorra. By Sarah A, Tooley. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 

Joun Wotreanc. By Beauseant. Headley Brothers, 1s. 

Lireraty ANECDOTES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas J. Wise. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. 

Lire or Cxariks Vicksry Hawkins. Hodder & Stoughton. 

58. 

Inpian Cur. By the Rev. T. R. Baldwin. Neville Bee- 
man, Ltd. 

Memorss or Marseat Ovprnot, Duc pr Reearo. Com- 
piled by Gaston Stiegler. Henry & Co, Ltd. 17s. 

A History or tHe Ancient Ciry or Cuester. By George 
Lee Fenwick. Phiilipson & Golder (Chester). 

Causes or THE MarYLAND REvoLurTion oF 1689. By Francis 
E. Sparks (Johns Hopkins University Studies). 50 
cents. 

Two Frence QUEENS, AND OTHER SkETOHES. By Caroline 
Gearey. Digby, Long &Co, 6s. 

A History or tHe Cuvurca anp Parish or St. Martin 
(Carvax), Oxvorp. By the Rev. Cartaret J. H. 
Fletcher, M.A. B, H. Blackwell (Oxford). 

Eagst Réenvatp awp His Foresears. By Catherine 8. 
Spence, T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Lirs in West Lonpox, By Arthur Sherwell. Methuen 
& Co. 

Tut German Bogry. By Geo. W. Medley. Cassell & Co., 
Ltl. 6d, 





Gseman Socran Democracy. Six lectures by Bertrand 
Russell, B.A. Longmans, Green & Co, 3s. 6d. 

Porutar Fatiacres ReGarpine Bruerattism. By Sir 
Robert P. Edgcumbe. Macmillan. 3s. 6d, 

Tar KnowiepGe or Lirs. By H. J. Harald. Archibald 
Constable & Co, 6s, 


THEOLOGY. 


Tas Work or tHe Cuvurca tn Lowpon. Being the St. 
James’s lectures of 1896, John Murray. 

Tue Inrivencs or THE Scorrish Caurgcn in CHRISTEN- 
pom. By Henry Cowan. 3s. 6d. A. & C. Black. 

Tus Roya. PrtestHoop snp ITs OrrertInG. By the Rev. 
G. H. Whitaker. Ward & Downey. Is. 6d, 

Loose Leaves From A Munister’s Manuscerrrs. By 
Samuel Wainwright, D.D. Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
3s. 6d. 

Sarnt Marx. (The Books of the Bible.) Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 1s. 


SCIENCE. 


Cuartes Darwin anp THE THEORY OF NatTuRaL SELEC- 
tion. (Century Science Series.) By Edward B. 
Poulton. Cassell & Co. 

Tue Natvrat History OF THE MARKETABLE MARINE 
Fisuss oF THE Bartisa Istanps. By J. T, Cunning- 
ham. Macmillan. 

Tax Errscr or Maritime Commanp on Lanp CAMPAIGNS 
Since Wartertoo. By Major C. E. Cuallwell, R.A. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

Tue Zootogroat Recorp ror 1895. Edited by D. 
Sharp, M.A. Gurney & Jackson, Paternoster Row. 
CATALOGUE Dgs BIBLIOGRAPHIES GEOLOGIQUES. Par Emm, 

de Margerie. 

Tue Srory or tas CHemrcat Evements, By M. M. 
Pattison Muir, M.A, George Newnes, Ltd. 


ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Curist THE RepgrmerR. By Edward Gilbert, [lustrated. 
Hardy & Page. 

Tue Maponna anv Curtp. By Edward Gilbert. Ilus- 
trated. Hardy & Page. 

Battaps aNnD Sones or Sparn, By Leonard Williams. 
Digby, Long & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Sones or Love anp Dears. By Margaret Armour. [Illus- 
trated and decorated by W. B. Macduugal. J. M. Dent 
& Co. 

Eneuish Prosz. Vol. V.: NineteenthCentury. Edited by 
Henry Craik. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Pricxty Pzar Biossoms, By W. H. C. Nation. Rox- 
burgh Press, 3s. 6d. 

L’Hiver &N MEpiration. Par Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, 
Edition du Mercure de France. 6 francs. 

Tae Wortp Beavutirun., By Lilian Whiting. Gay & Bird. 
3s. 6d. 

Tur Porm or Jos. Rendered into English metre by John 
Tattersall. Bernard Quaritch. 

Boox of Cuains. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Verses. By Lisa Wilson. Bliss, Sands & Co. 

Tus Enemiss or Booxs, By William Blades. Elliot 
Stock, 

Tue History or a Sout, By Kathleen Behenna, Digby, 
Long & Co, 5s. 

Sones anp Battaps or Youne IRELanp. 
Macdermott. Downey & Co., Ltd, 28, 6d, 


By Martin 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Art or Extempors Speaxine. By Harold Ford, M.A. 
Elliot Stock. 

Boarpine-Hovusgs Reminiscences. By Juloc, T, Fisher 
Unwin. 

Wairaker’s Atmanack. 1897, 

THe Fatt anv RESURRECTION OF TURKEY, By H. 
Anthony Salmoné. Methuen & Co. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tae New Siserta. By Harry de Windt. Chapman & 
Hall. 

TRaANSCAUCASIA AND Ararat. By James Bryce, Macmil- 
lan. 8s. 6d. 
JEFFERIES’ LanpD. 

Marshall & Co. 
Curmsine in tHE Dowmites. From the Italian of Leone 
Sinigaglia. T. Fisher Unwin. 2s, 


Edited by Grace Toplis. Simpkin, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tue Up-ro-Date Pocket ATLAS AND GAZETIEER (F THE 
Wortp. G. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd. 

AxrscnyLus: Promeruarvus Bounp. Edited by ‘* ¢xin ld 
Haines, M.A. Swan Sonnerschein & Co, 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Onentecn® - “am CrawrorpD has broken 
aquisara, - 
by Marion Craw- new ground ...” says the 
(Meouilians ) Speaker. ‘No one can dis- 
yute the power of the story, 
and it must be admitted that its grim 
beginning is relieved by the brighter at- 
mosphere in which most of the subsequent 
scenes are laid.”” Though the relation of 
the plot against the heroine’s life reminds 
the Speaker of “the most powerful passages 
in the writings of Wilkie Collins,” it is 
rather sorry to find ‘so delightful a writer 
as Mr. Crawford meddling at all with 
materials of this kind.” The <Athenacum 
finds the strain upon its imaginative credence 
rather too severe for perfect enjoyment, 
praises the characterisation of the heroine, 
but regrets to see her mixed up with the 
more or less stock figures labelled Bosio, 
Gianluca and Taquisara. Mr. Crawford’s 
return to presentments of Italian life is 
regarded by the Morning Post with satis- 
faction: “he is more at his ease in this 
subtle atmosphere.” The story is ‘full of 
clever characterisation and delicate analysis ; 
. the plot is conceived on the lines of a 
mediseval tragedy.” In the developments 
of Della Spina’s passion, however, “ much 
that is meant to be pathetic does not ring 
absolutely true.” According to the Daily 
News the tragic incidents are related ‘‘ with 
extraordinary vividness and with a minute- 
ness that holds the reader’s attention ... to 
the end.” “In an age when so much that 
is trivial or unsavoury is the subject of 
fiction,” it concludes, “it is a refreshment 
. . . to meet with a romance so fine as a 
work of art and so large and generous in 
aim.” The Pall Mall praises its “clever 
characterisation and delicate drawings,” but 
Mr. Crawford “might just as well have 
made two stories of it.”’ 


cited To the consideration of Father 
Ganpowder. Gerard’s book the Spectator 
Plot?” By John devotes an article of nearly 
Gerard, 8.J. ° * 
(Osgood. three columns. His reasons 
for doubting the received ver- 
sion it sums up as (1) the inherent im- 
probabilities and inconsistencies of the 
“True and Perfect Relation” issued by 
authority, and (2) the obvious fact that 
“the compilers of the narrative had no 
scruple as to perverting the truth to suit 
their purposes.” On the whole, it con- 
cludes that the author “ has succeeded .. . 
in creating a strong case of suspicion that 
the Government nursed, if they did not 
originate, whatever conspiracy there was.” 
In default of an answer from Father Gerard 
to his own question, the writer reconstructs 
the drama, with Cecil playing the lead, and 
having Percy, Catesby, and 'lresham for his 
accomplices. But, then, how came the 
agents provocateurs to lend themselves so con- 
veniently to their own destruction ? it asks ; 
and the difficulty is set forth at length in 
the British Review. A writer in the Pall 
Mall admits that the Plot was “the most 
chuckle-headed, open-hearted bit of villainy 
that ever did credit to our unsophisticated 
national character. 
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TO AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS. 


Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 





MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


Same Length as an Ordinary Cedar Pencil. 
Lasts twice as long. 








a2 What the Editors say :— 
“ TRUTH.” 


The latest Yankee notion in lead 
being mounted in a stick of tightly packed paper 
instead ot weod. The paper is laid on in layers, and 
the alvantage of the arrangement is that when the 
point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer 
of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point 
is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the “ Blaisdell” pencil, 
and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
make a fortune out of it. 


“THE QUEEN.” 


What an improvement this is upon the old laborious 
process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
extravagant with regard to the consumption of the 
lead, which cannot snap off when thus treated. 


“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


Has the death day of the c-dar pencil arrived ? 
It may be so. At any rate, the Blaisdell self- 
sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious innovation. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


The “ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil” is 
a remarkably smarc contrivance. The lead is en- 
cased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when 
a fresh point is required. 


“THE LADY.” 


A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a 
very promising invention, but anyone who becomes 

ssessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknow- 
— at once that it is a very ingenious little article. 
These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the 
end anew point appears. They are made in black, 
red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy 
of a trial. 


“MORNING LEADER” (London). 


The erdinary black lead pencil in its wooden 
ease, if of good quality, does not promise much 
scope to the inventive genius thirsting to discover a 
real improvement ; but a clever American firm from 
Philadelphia have a design in lead pencils that 
deserves popularity for its ingenuity, producing an 
ever sharpened pencil, always in working order. 


“THE EVENING NEWS AND 
POST” (London). 


One of the latest inventions that tend to make 
literary life better worth living. Penknives, blackened 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the 
point snaps short at an important moment are now 
atadiscount. All that the writer or reporter has 
to do isto insert a pin in a spot indicated on 
the pencil stem, and, lo ! a little roll of paper unfolds 
like a diminutive shaving or a released curl, and 
a fresh all ready sharpened point appears to gladden 
his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 





pene the lead | 
y 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, 
and is used like an ordinary pencil, It is the same size as an ordinary 


pencil. It costs no more than an ordinary pencil of the same quality. 


But it lasts, at the very least, ¢wice as long, because there is none 
of the waste that occurs through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of blue 
and red pencils. Tn using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably half 
the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, and another quarter by the lead 
breaking in use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none of the 
crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon 
does not readily break in use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very 
great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 
There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect 


point is produced instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true 


of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 


The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. Then 
all that is necessary is to break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and 


pull off a spiral of paper. The new pvint is then ready for use. 


Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one 
quality—the best; but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades of 


hardness for writing or drawing. 








If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, post free, Is. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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From @2s. 6d. to Ss. 


RULERS of INDIA: The History of the |THE STUDENT'S CHAUCER. Beinga 


| 


Indian Empire in a carefully planned succession of | 


Political Biographies. Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, 
K.C.8 In crown 8vo. 24 half-crown volumes. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN 
PEOPLES. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 
Eighty-second Thousand. 3s, 6d, 


JAMES THOMASON. 
TEMPLE, Bart. 3s, 6d, 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the best 
English Writers, with Introductory Notices, In 2 vols. 
Second Edition, 3s, 6d. each. 

Vol, I, Latimer to Berkeley, Vol, Il. Pope to Macaulay. 


ADDISON. Selections from Papers in the 
Spectator, With Notes. By T. ARNOLD, M.A, 4s. 6d. 


THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. 


With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. By F. T, 
PALGRAVE, M.A. Thirteenth Thousand. 4s. 6d, 


BURKE, Select Works. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by E. J. PAYNE,M.A. I, THOUGHTS 
ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS; THE TWO 
SPEECHES ON AMERICA. Second Edition. 4s, 6d, 
Il, REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Second Edition. 5s. III. FOUR LETTERS 
ON THE PROPOSALS FOR PEACE WITH THE 
REGICIDE DIRECTORY OF FRANCE. Second 
Edition. 5s. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN 
SEAMEN TO AMERICA, Edited by E.J. PAYNE, M.A. 
First Series. —- HAWKINS — FROBISHER—DRAKE. 
Second Edition. 65s, 


By Sir RicHarpD 





From 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES. 


Edited from the Original Editions, with Introduction, 
&c., by A. LANG, M.A, 5s, 6d, 


BURNS. Selected Poems. 
duction, Notes, and a Glossary, 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 6s. 


WISE WORDS and QUAINT COUN- 
SELS of THOMAS FULLER. Selected by AUGUSTUS 
JESSOPP, D.D. 6s. 


Lord CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY 


WISDOM. Selections from his Letters and Characters. 
Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 6s, 


Edited, with Intro- 
by J. LOGIE 


MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. C. 
BROWNE, M.A. In 2 vols. New Edition, Revised. 
6s, 6d. 


WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHN.- 


SON. Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 7s. 6d. 


CHARACTERS and EPISODES of the 
GREAT REBELLION. Selections from Clarendon. 
Edited by G. BOYLE, M.A, 7s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, from the “‘ Plounghman’s Crede”’ to the “ Shep- 
heardes Calender”’ (a.p. 1894 to a.p. 1579). With 
Introd:ction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D. Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 





From 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.—continued. 


complete Edition of his Works, edited from numerous 
MSS., with Introduction and Glossary, by W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D. In 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


A STUDENT'S PASTIME. BeingaSelect 


Series of Articles reprinted from Notes and Queries. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, 
MORALITIES, and INTERLUDES, Specimens of the 
Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED W. POLLARD, 
M.A. Second Edition, 7s, 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC 


From 12s. to 20s.—continued. 
SELECTIONS from the WORKS! of 


SWIFT. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 
by HENRY CRAIK. 2 vols., 15s. 


HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. 
With Illustrations, and a chapter on Pors ive by 
A. Macdonald. By R. St. J. TYRWHITT, M.A, 
Second Edition. 18s. 





From 21s. upwards. 


ARISTOTLE._The POLITICS, 


translated into English, with Introduction, M 





ARTIST; a Popular Illustration of the Principles of 


Scientific Criticism, By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. Third | 
' THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the 


Edition, Enlarged. 7s, 6d. 
THE COMPLETE WORKSof DANTE. | 


By Dr. E. MOORE, 7s. 6d. Oxford India Paper 
gy 9s. 6d. Miniature Edition, 3 vols., in case, 
is. 6d. 


The TABLE TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 8S. H. 
REYNOLDS, M.A, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, from VILLON toHUGO, By G. SAINTSBURY. | 
Second Edition. 9s. | 


ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN | 
AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y¥. SELLAR, M.A. Second | 





Analysis, Notes and Indices, by B. JOWETT, ~ 
2 vols., 21s. 


STATESMEN and ORATORS of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION, 1789-1795. With Introductions, Notes, &c. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2ls. 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS from the 
FOURTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. With 
Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern 
German, and Notes, By F, MAX MULLER, M.A. 
2 vols., 21s. 


HISTORY of GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE. By WILHELM SCHERER. Translated from 
the Third 7 Anbaow Edition by Mrs. F.C, CONYBEARE. 


Edited by F. MAX MULLER, 2 vols., 21s. Or, separ- 
ately, 103. 6d. each volume. 


Edition, Crown 8yo, 9s. 


ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 


By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A. Third Edition. 10s. 


| A HISTORY of FRANCE. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Tables.: By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. 
In 3 vols., each 10s, 6d. 


Edited by J. H. LUPION, B.D. 10s. 6d. net. 





From 12s. to 2Os. 
A SELECTION of PASSAGES from 


PLATO for ENGLISH READERS. From the trans- 
lation by B. JOWETT, M.A. Edited, with Introduc- 
tions, by M. J. KNIGHT. Zvols. 128. -~ 


THE ATTIC THEATRE. A Description of 
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